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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 
To the First Edition 


We have great pleasure in publishing this monograph 
on Kalidasa which was originally intended to, be the 
second number in our Life and Let tern Series. As how- 
ever, the work progressed, it became increasingly clear 
that, if justice was to be done to the subject, it would not 
be possible to accommodate it in the said series. Hence its 
publication as a separate book. 

However, the book fulfils the aims and objects of our 
Life and Letters Series, which as already announced are to 
make easily available to the generality of our readers 
definite authoritative information about the distinguished 
sons of India, both ancient and modern, who by their 
achievements in their respective fields of activity have 
helped and are helping to create the Glory that was — and 
is to be — Ind. Cne of these, to be sure, is Kalidasa, the 
High Priest at the shrine of classical Indian Poesy. His 
name has a universal appeal; and his works, as the author 
observes about the Sakuntala, have almost a * nostalgic 
effect upon the Indian mind. And yet how many of us 
have any clear ideas about the poet’s life and art ? A 
book like the present one which is comprehensive in the 
outline of its subject matter and yet not too scholarly in 
its treatment would be very helpful to all those who are 
desirous of acquainting themselves with our rich heritage. 
Written in a flowing and graceful style, the book will be 
found interesting to the lay reader and absorbing to the 
University student. The former will be charmed by the 
unfolding of the beauty and rich imagery of Kalidasa’s 
works while the latter will greatly benefit by the critici- 
sms offered thereon. The controversial questions such as 
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Kalidasa’s date, Prakrit stanzas in the fourth Act of 
Vikr amor oast ya, the indebtedness of Asvaghosa to Kalidasa 
and many others have been exhaustively and critically 
dealt with, yet the interest nowhere wanes and through- 
out the reader remains in the idyllic atmosphere of 
Kalidasa’s creations. The work has been further enriched 
by the inclusion of a number of verses from Kalidasa’s 
poems and plays — some revealing his mastery over 
language, some showing his classic imagination, while 
some others pointing to his* scholarship and a few bis 
philosophy. 

The book has behind it, the study and experience of the 
author who is a professor of Sanskrit of nearly fifteen 
years’ standing at one of the foremost colleges in the 
Presidency. Prof. Jhala’s Asvina in the Rgveda has been 
looked upon by Dr. F. O. Schrader, University of Kiel, 
Kiel, Germany, as “ an excellent contribution to V-edic 
research ” and as having “hardly anything unacceptable. 0 
His editions of the Raghuvamsa VI-X and Jagannatha’s 
Bhaminh ilasa I and IV have been received warmly by the 
scholastic fraternity. 

This book will have served a useful purpose if its careful 
perus d inspires the reader to go to the original sources 
and appreciate the beauty and charm of Kalidasa’s 
creations. 







P R E F<A G E 


When, at the invitation of Messrs. Padma Publications 
Ltd. to contribute a small volume on Kalidasa in their 
Life and Letters Series, I undertook to write this 
monograph, I had two conditions to fulfil: one, tbe 
book was intended for the lay reader; and, second, it was 
not to exceed a certain page limit. The latter condition 
has been violated because the book as it is now published 
far exceeds the originally contemplated size. It could 
hardly be otherwise if a book on Kalidasa such as this 
one is to claim anything like completeness — not, indeed, 
of treatment but — of outline of the various problems and 
aspects of the subject matter. This book briefly deals 
with the different aspects — historical and critical — of 
Kalidasa’s life and works. The fact that it is intended 
for the general reader has necessitated the substitution 
of the austere impersonal style of a scientific work by one 
more direct and personal. The summaries of the contents 
of the different works are not merely factual — they are 
rather given in detail and are intended to give the reader 
glimpses into the beauty of conception or richness of 
imagination of the poet and thus to stimulate his 
curiosity to see the originals. Quotations in Sanskrit 
are not infrequently given. They can be passed over by 
a reader who does not know Sanskrit: the continuity 
of the matter in English would not be affected. There is 
sufficient critical matter in the book which will be useful 
to University students. Indeed, it may be modestly 
claimed that the book is not without interest to advanced 
students of Kalidasa. 
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I tender my thanks to Hillebrandfc, Tteith, "Ryder, 
Nandargikar, Pandit, and other scholars whose works have 
been consulted by me in tLe preparation of this work. I 
am greatly indebted to my esteemed friend and colleague* 
Prof. K. M. Shembavnekar, M. A., whose article, The Date 
of Kalidasa , deserves to be better known. I mention with 
pleasure the name of my young friend ^nd pupil, Mr. B. H. 
Bhukhanwala, B. A., LL. B., who has taken keen interest 
In the present work and has besides obliged me by correct- 
ing the proofs. Finally, the Associated Advertisers & 
Printers Ltd. deserve my best thanks for the neat elegant 
printing of mixed characters and diacritical marks. 

St. Xavier's College , 

Bombay , G. C. J. 
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Except for a few important additions by way of 
footnotes, the present edition is practically a reprint of 
,the first which was sold out nearly three years ago. 

St. Xavier' 8 College , 

Bombay , 

8th April , 1949. 


G. C. J. 



KALIDASA 

i 

WHEN DID HE LIVE ? 

If it were possible for Kalidasa to come down to us and 
interest himself in the problems of literature and literary 
history of today, he is certain to be amazed at the bewild. 
ering number and variety of views that have been held 
about his own time and person. He will stare with 
incredulity on being told that attempts were made to assign 
him to the eleventh century A. D. as a Court poet of King 
Bhoja of Dhara. He will in all likelihood feel tickled when 
informed that his patron, Vikramaditya, whose name the 
Vikrama era bears, was none other than King Yasodharman 
who, in order to commemorate his victory over the Sakas 
in 544 A. D., not only started a new era but sought to lend 
it greater glory by antedating it by 600 years ! He will 
be intrigued to learn that his covert reference to his rival 
Dingnagain Metjh . 14 has been well understood and that 
this Dihgnaga is identified as the Buddhist logician who 
lived about the fifth century A. D. One can well imagine 
his reactions when he is told that he had flourished in the 
sixth century A. D. or the fifth or probably the fourth or 
even the third or, finally, in the first century B. C. It would 
be hardly surprising if in the face of this array of views 
about the time when he lived he were to refuse to open his 
mouth on this question — even to-day. 

The fact of the matter is that this ‘prince among Sanskrit 
poets and dramatists’ has scrupulously avoided all reference 
to his family or friends or incidents in his own life, save 
the bare mention of his name in the Prologues of his three 
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plays. Outof modesty , or what is more probable, following 
the custom prevailing in bis days, he has maintained a total 
silence about bis personal lue which, had it been described 
ever so casually, might have furnished us with at least 
some definite information about him and spared scholarship 
not a little of the pains it has taken bo unsuccessfully to 
acquire it. Consequently, popular imaginatiolf has got 
busy all these centuries telling various stories and invent- 
ing legends purporting to embody various incidents in the 
life of the poet. For instance, one legend says that 
Bhavabhiiti, the celebrated dramatist, took his drama 
Uttararamacaribu after its completion to Kalidasa and, after 
reading the same before him, asked for suggestions. Kali- 
dasa complimented Bhavabhiiti on his work and added 
that he had only one suggestion to make in the verse, 

Uttar. 1-27 

( While we, resting closely together, cheek to cheek 
with one arm of each engaged in close embrace, whisper- 
ed ‘ sweet nothings ’ at random in very gentle tones, 
the night thus ended without our noticing how the 
watches passed by ) : In the last line uq should be 
changed to uq ( The line will then mean : ‘ Night it- 
self came to an end without our noticing how the 
watches passed by’ ). What a heightening of the beauty 
of the description by the smallest of changes! This 
story, however, can hardly be true, as Bhavabhiiti is known 
to have flourished about the first quarter of the eighth 
century A.D., while Kalidasa who is mentioned in the 
Aihole Inscription of 634 A,D. cannot be later than the 
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sixth century A.D. Another story says how Kalidasa, 
Bhavabbuti and Dandin once saw a youthful girl playing 
with a ball and how each one of them gave his own descrip- 
tion of the ball in single stanzas. Entertaining as these 
spicy legends are, they are obviously worthless for the 
•purposes of the literary historian. The Bho japrabandha 
of Ballalasena which is full of episodes recounted about 
Kalidasa at the Court of Bhoja is only a fabrication and 
therefore useless in the present connection. As it is, we 
are left to depend only on external evidence for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the poet’s date and utilise his works 
for gathering whatever information we can about him. 
The question of Kalidasa’s date has since long become one 
of the most important problems of literary history and 
scholars, both Indian and foreign, have tried to tackle it 
with a zeal and assiduity which are truly remarkable. 
The problem has become highly complex by reason of the 
variety of arguments advanced and conclusions reached: 
here we shall consider it only briefly. 

Any view which puts Kalidasa later than the sixth 
century A. D, is clearly inadmissible, for we have definite 
evidence before us to show that he could not have lived 
later. Bana in his Harxacarita mentions Kalidasa and 
pays a handsome tribute to his poetry in the verse : 

5 5! *jr%^ I 

In Haryicaritu Bana gives a description of his patron. 
Sri Harsa, who is unanimously identified as Sri Harsa of 
Kanouj who ruled over Northern and Central India from 
606 to 647 A. D. This, therefore, settles the date of Bana 
as the first half of the seventh century. Belonging practi- 
cally to the same period of time is the evidence of the 
Aihole Inscription of Raviklrti who in highly-wrought 
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verse glorifies his patron Pulakesin II and aspires to vie 
with Kalidasa and Bharavi in poetic fame. Of: 

fStT%5TT T%^*T I 

h Tirsnrai tfWira: it 


The Inscription is dated 634 A. D. The lower limit of 
Kalidasa’s date is therefore fixed at the sixth century A. D* 
This limit will have to be pushed higher still when we take 
into consideration the evidence of the Mandasor Inscrip- 
tion of Vatsabhatti which commemorates the repairs done 
to a Sun-temple at Dasapura ( modern Dasor or Mandasor 
in Malwa ) by the guild of weavers who originally hailed 
from Gujarat and is dated 472 A. D. Some of the verses 
of this Inscription are similar to and reminiscent of the 
verses of Kalidasa’s Rtusamhara and Meghaduta. 
cf. 

ir$TTot qrsf It 


and 


— Vatsabhatti , 10 


ftf r^rf ^I%rT^rf^rTT: Hr%3T: 

/ srgfr&vm: i 

srm Mrmrt: 11 


Also cf. — Megh, 66 


and 


— Vatsabhatti , 33 


f%5rrf«=Ttm: < m<fTriafw sfra , m»i* ii 


„ r—jttu. 5.9 
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The resemblances of which there are not a few are too 
close to be ignored or considered accidental; and it is 
generallj^fiiieved that " the clumsy verses of an obscure 
poetaster 7 who confesses to having made “ efforts ” to 
compose them are inspired by the superior elegant verses 
of the great poet; and therefore Vatsabhatti is indebted to 
Kalidasa. This means that Kalidasa must have lived, at 
the latest, before the latter half of the fifth century A. D. 

Hence the attempt that was made to fix Kalidasa’s date 
on the strength of the mention of Dingnaga in Megh, 
14 must be considered unavailing, and that for other 
reasons as well. Mallinatha, the commentator, suggests 
that in this stanza Kalidasa refers, under cover of 
paronomasia , to a friend Nicula and a hostile critic 
Dingnaga. Scholars seized upon this suggestion of a 
-commentator who was far removed in time from Kalidasa, 
and set about identifying Dingnaga. The only Dingnaga 
known for a very long time was a Buddhist logician who 
was assigned to the sixth century A.D. and so Kalidasa, 
being looked Opon as a contemporary of Dingnaga, was 
considered to have flourished at that time. This argument 
is in itself open to various objections. Kalidasa as a rule 
does not indulge in such double entendre , and therefore it is 
highly improbable that he does so in the present case. 
Even if the pun is allowed, it is difficult to see how a 
Buddhist logician and a poet as such can have anything 
to quarrel ab^ft. Besides, the date of Dingnaga is not yet 
unanimously agreed upon, and is variously placed at the 
beginning of the sixth century A.D. or about 450 A.D. or, 
as Keith positively insists, not later than 400 A.D. But 
the entire argument based upon the identity of Dingnaga 
is vitiated by the discovery of Rundamdla , a drama whose 
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author is Dingnagac£rya.§ The author of KandaniZda 
cannot be a Buddhist becausfe in the benedictory stanzas 
he praises Heraraba (Ganesa) and Siva which no^uddhist 
writer can be imagined to do, Therefore, if Kalidasa does 
intend an implied reference to a contemporary Dingnaga, 
we have to reckon with the possibility of that Dihgnaga 
being some one other than the disciple of Vasubandhu. 

Equally unsuccessful is-the theory of Prof. K.B. Pathak 
who argued that in describing the Triumphal March 
{ Digvijaya) of Raghu in Raghu. 4 Kalidasa refers to the 
defeat of the Hunas on the banks of the Varnksu i.e. the 
Oxus. As the Hunas who were settled in the region of the 
Oxus about 450 A.D. had swooped down on India 
immediately afterwards as the Girnar Rock Inscription 
of Skandagupta shows, Kalidasa must have composed the 
poem soon after 450 A.D. Whatever cogency this argu- 
ment might otherwise have had is vitiated by the fact 
that there is another reading Smdhu in place of Varnksu. 
Moreover, could Kalidasa who revels so much in the 
description of mountains, rivers and places Qf India and 
who never misses any opportunity for such description — 
could he have altogether ignored the mighty Indus in his 
description ? The poet’s ambition in the description of 
Raghu’s March is to describe India; it is therefore 
impossible that he should have essayed to describe so 
distant a river as the Oxus. Apart from the philological 
equation Varnksu — Oxus which is not universally accepted 
it may be pointed out that the Oxus region iBfe never been 
known for the growth of saffron which Kalidasa mentions 
in this connection. Saffron, as is well known, grows 

S On the strength of Ms. evidence, the name of tha 
author of Kundamdla is now accepted as Dhlranaga and not 
Dmgnaga. 
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abundantly in Kashmir, and, therefore, the Vamksu , even 
if that be the authentic reading, cannot be a river that 
does not flow through that country. 

Besides, Kalidasa’s aim ia describing the Digvijaya of 
Raghu is necessarily poetical presentation rather than 
historical reality. The description is cast broadly in the 
traditional knowledge about countries and peoples such as 
are met with in the Mahabharata or the Pur anas. Buhler’s 
remarks on this question are quite pertinent : “In the 
face of these facts it is hard to believe that Kalidasa, 
instead of following, as a good Kavi is supposed to do, 
the authority of the lists of people in the Mahabharata or 
of the Bhuvanadnydsa in the Pararias, sbould have 
occupied himself with liistorico-geographical investiga- 
tion regarding the conditions of the frontier people of his 
times. The whole of the Digvijaya contains no names 
which are not also named in the Purdnas on similar occa$; 
sions. It also mentions, side by side, peoples like the Para- y 
sikas, the Yavanas, the Hunas and the Kambojas, which 
can never justly belong to the time of the poet, why, even 
to no single period of time whatever.” 

Tradition has always associated Kalidasa with King 
Vikraniaditya, the destroyer of the Sakas ; and as the 
internal evidence from Kalidasa’s works corroborates this 
view, it is accepted by scholars as a starting point in 
their pursuit of this problem. The title of Kalidasa’s 
drama Vikrafiorvash/a contains the word Vikrama which, 
against the usual custom, is not the name of the hero who 
ii? called Pururavas in the play. It is conceded, therefore, 
that. the word is used by the poet on purpose to pay com- 
pliments to his own patron Vikraniaditya by punning 
upon it, for Vikrama also means valour. Moreover, the 
same word is used by the poet in the body of the 
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drama twice, whereby clearly enough he intends to 
convey significant suggestions highly complimentary to 
his patron : ^ I ( Act I ) [ Modesty is 

indeed the adornment ( distinguishing feature )*a>f valour 
( or Vikrama)]; feqr T^TOTfFTT ^ I 

( Act I ) [ Congratulations to you on the glory of valour 
( Vikrama ) which is sufficient to lay the great Indra 
under obligation ]. The import of these suggestions can 
hardly be missed. Scholars therefore have cast about in 
order to find out who this Vikramaditya was. The issue 
is made difficult by the fact that according to traditional 
accounts King Vikramaditya flourished at Ujjain, defeated 
the Saka hordes and started an era in 56 B. C. which is 
even now associated with his name ; but no historical 
evidence about the existence of such a king in the first 
century B. C. has been forthcoming. Not only that, the 
problem is further complicated by the fact that the era 
gtfhich is now known as the Vikrama era is not found to 
bear that name in the early centuries of the Christian era 
but is called the Malava era in some of the Inscriptions 
of the Gupta period ( cir. 300 — ’500 A. D. ). If the popular 
account of the starting of the era was correct, and if the 
era was founded to commemorate the glory of king 
Vikramaditya, it should have been known as such during 
the following centuries. As a matter of fact, the era is 
not known as the Vikrama era until, as far as our present 
knowledge goes, the ninth century A. D. 

Relying upon a verse which enumerate# the " nine 
gems” — Kalidasa being one of them — that adorned 
the Court of King Vikramaditya Sir W. Jones concluded 
that this Vikramaditya was the founder of the era in 56 
B. C. Fergusson put forward the view that the founder 
of the Vikrama era was Harsa Vikramaditya of Ujjain 
who inflicted a severe defeat on the Sakas in the battle of 
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Korur in 544 A. D. and who in order to commemorate this 
splendid achievement, not only started an era but, with a 
view to lend it greater antiquity, ante-dated it by 600 years. 
Another wiew identifies Vikram&ditya with KingYaso- 
dharman of Malwa who, along with Baladityaof Magadha, 
subjugated the Sakas in the sixth century A. D. Still 
another view identifies Kalidasa with King Matrgupta of 
Kashmir who was a friend of Harsa Vikrama of Ujjain 
and, as the latter flourished in the sixth century A. D. 
Kalidasa, too, must be — and is — assigned to that period. 

At present all this controversy about the poet’s date 
may be said to have boiled down to two rival views : the 
traditional theory of the first century B C. and the fourth 
century A. D. theory or, briefly, the “ Gupta — Theory.” 
The very existence of a Vikramaditya in the first century 
B. C. having become problematical as shown above, 
scholars searched historical material for a Vikramaditya 
and discovered that Chandragupta II of the Gupta dynasty 
had assumed the title Vikramaditya. And so the view 
was propounded that the Vikramaditya who was the 
patron of Kalidasa and whom the latter glorified in his 
implied references in the Vikntmcrvasiya was none other 
than Chandragupta II whose Imperial reign lasted from 
375 to 413 A. D., who, as epigraphic testimony shows, 
was a very brave, generous and accomplished King, 
who defeated the Ksatrapas — the Sakas — of Malwa, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar about 395 A. D., who enlarged 
the kingdom by his conquests, who, having trans- 
ferred his capital from Pataliputra to Ujjain, assumed 
the proud title of Vikramdaitya , and who bequeathed 
his glory to posterity by lending his title Vikrama to the 
Malava era and rechristening it as the Vikrama era. Al- 
though the career of Kalid&sa is variously placed as lying 
in the reigns of Chandragupta II and his son Kumara- 
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gnpta or in those of the latter and his son Skandagupta, 
yet a large body of critical opinion is agreed in believing 
him to have flourished generally during the Gupta period. 
Once the hypothesis was formed, all manner of ^evidence 
was adduced in support of it : that Kalidasa frequently 
uses the root to protect ); that the frequent use of the 
word Kumara and the title of his poem Kumar asambhava 
are intended to convey a covert reference to the prince 
Kumaragupta; that the reference to the Asvamedha sacrifice 
in the A fa la rikap ni mitra is intended to remind us of 
Samudragupta’s Horse-sacrifice, that Raghu’s Diprijaya is 
only an echo of the resounding victories of Samudragupta 
and Chandragupta II; that the works of Kalidasa breathe 
an atmosphere of peace and prosperity which reigned 
indeed during the Gupta period; that the glorious descrip- 
tion of Ujjayini in Mepfi. 30 ff. is based on the opulence of 
that capital of Chandragupta II; that Rlusamhara's gay 
atmosphere and Meph's references to the amours, of the 
youthful gallants of Ujjayini have their source in the 
gaiety of the people in the metropolis; that Kalidasa 
upholds the Brahinanical order of life which was 
rehabilitated by the Gupta Emperors, etc. etc. In addition, 
it was contended that Kalidasa uses astronomical terms 
like utwt and the names of the -Zodiacal Signs which are 
of Greek origin, and, therefore, he cannot be placed 
earlier than the third or the fourth century A. D.; that he 
is later than the dramatist Bhasa who could not have 
flourished before the beginning of the Christian era; that the 
works of Kalidasa and Asvaghosa, a Buddhist philosopher, 
contain certain parallel passages which the former borrow- 
ed from the latter; and, as Asvaghosa lived in the first 
century A. D., Kalidasa must necessarily be later, etc. 

A formidable array of arguments, indeed. And yet let 
us scan the foundation on which this superstructure rests. 
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Chandragupta II was the grandson of Chandragupta L 
The latter originally inherited a small kingdom in the 
Magadha country, but being a man of vision and ambi- 
tion, he contracted an alliance with the powerful clan of 
the Licchavis of Vaisall by marrying Kumaradevi, a 
a Licchavi princess. Thus fortified by this alliance, 
Chandragupta I proceeded to conquer the adjoining terri- 
tories, succeeded in enlarging his kingdom, and assumed 
the title Maharajadhiraja , and, to underline his greatness, 
started an era in 320 A. D. which came to be known as the 
Gupta era. He was succeeded by his son Samudragupta 
who continued the work of expanding the kingdom by 
attacking and overpowering many kings in Northern 
and Eastern India, made excursions into Southern India 
and crowned his glories as a king and conqueror by the 
performance of an Asvamedha sacrifice. 

Samudragupta died about 375 A. D. and was succeeded 
by his son Chandragupta II. However, if the testimony 
of the extracts so far published from D<' via indrag upturn, a 
drama ascribed to Visakhadatta, has any value, it would 
appear that Samudragupta was succeeded by his son 
Ramagupta who in a fight with a Saka King could save 
his people and himself only by accepting the humiliating 
condition of sending his own queen Dhruvadevi ( or 
Dhruvasvamini ) into the enemy’s harem. Chandragupta* 
his younger brother, went to the Saka King in the disguise 
of Dhruvadevi, pounced upon him and killed him. Later 
on, he brought about the death of Ramagupta, usurped the 
vacant throne and married his brother’s wife Dhruva- 
devi, who was already attracted by his valour. After 
accession to the throne, he marched against Western 
Ksatrapas of Malwa, Gujarat and Kathiawar and brought 
them to their knees. Like his grandfather, he, too, cement- 
ed a political alliance with the Vakatakas of Berar by 
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offering his daughter Prabhavatigupta in marriage to 
Budrasena II, the son of the, Vakataka King Prthvisena. 
Having thus consolidated his empire, Chandragupta II 
transferred his capital to Ujjain or at least used it as such 

and assumed the title of Viler amaditya. 

• 

This brief background is necessary for a proper under- 
standing and appreciation of the validity of the theory that 
Chandragupta II associated his name with the era which 
since then was known as the Vikrama era. Now, it will be 
readily admitted that theories, however plausible in 
themselves, cannot ignore, much less run counter to, 
probabilities. No amount of theoretical argument, however 
passionately advanced or however often repeated, will be 
of any avail in proving its contention if the inherent 
probabilities of the situation go against it. In the present 
case, the protagonists of the ‘Gupta theory’ do not appear 
to have considered whether it was probable for Chandra- 
gupta II practically to start a new era after his own name 
when his illustrious grandfather had already started the 
Gupta era only a few decades ago. Could Chandragupta 
II who is held out as a paragon of manly and kingly 
virtues be so disloyal to the memory of his grandfather 
and the glory of his family as to disown the era bearing 
the family’s name and lend his name to another one out of 
what will be little short of vanity V This is a fundamental 
question and deserves to be treated as such. Secondly, 
how strange and unnatural it sounds for an emperor, 
seeking to glorify himself not to start a new era after his 
own name but only to seize another already in vogue and 
lend his name to it! Again, this hypothesis would have had 
some plausibility if the Vikrama era had been found in 
vogue in the decades or centuries immediately following; 
at least it must have been used in ths inscriptions of 
Oliandragupta’s successors. But, as we know, the Girnar 
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Rock Inscription of Skandagupta does not mention the 
‘Vikrama era* but sticks to the Gupta era (c/gHW?5 *n*RT 
fiNre ), thus clearly ruling out any change in the normal 
manner of computation of time then in vogue. The 
Vikrama era is not met with as such earlier than the ninth 
century A.D. This could hardly have been the case if 
Chandragupta II had lent the dignity of his name to the 
older era which would then have been generally adopted 
on account of recent royal association. 

The basic argument for the Gupta theory thus proving 
untenable, it is not difficult to explain and explain 
legitimately the other arguments advanced to support it. 
For instance, it may be replied that the root gq is used by 
the poet as frequently as other roots like %, qT, ^1, etc., and 
wherever he has used it, he has done so generally in a 
political or legal sense. The mere use of the root gq can 
hardly be interpreted as referring to the Guptas any more 
than the use of the root by the poet can claim a refer- 
ence to the Sakas. The word KamUra is not used by 
Kalidasa preferentially, but only generally — like the 
synonyms gcf, gq, STuqsf etc. which are also used by him. 
So also about the title of the Kumarasambluwa; for in view 
of the many synonyms g*[, etc. which are used 

by the poet, it is difficult to argue that Kumara in the title 
of the poem is used out of preference. The reference to 
the Horse-iacrifice and the defeat of the Yavanas in the 
Malavikagnimitra only echo the historical facts which are 
known about the founder of the Suhga dynasty and are 
not imaginary, and therefore cannot be cited in corrobora- 
tion of the Gupta theory. The argument about Raghu’s 
Ligvijaya has already been disposed of above. The 
equivalence of snmq and the Greek Diametron is contested; 
and, even if it was of Greek origin, it does not necessarily 
bring down Kalidasa’s date to the fourth century A.D., for 
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the Greeks and the Indians had come into contact with 
each other as early as the fourth century B. C. if not a 
little earlier still. Therefore the use of astronomical terms 
supposed to be of Greek origin can well be possible within 
a couple of centuries i.e., about first century B. C. 

Then, lastly, we come to the question of the priority or 
otherwise of Asvaghosa to Kalidasa. Asvaghosa was a 
Buddhist philosopher who flourished in the first century 
A.D. In his two poetical compositions, Snundaranandtt 
and Buddhacarita , he has tried to propound, as he himself 
avers, the tenets of Buddhism in order the better to 
interest the people therein. In these works of his and 
those of Kalidasa there are some resemblances of situation, 
description and fancy most of which are explainable 
either as due to the creative powers of the respective 
authors or as based upon the Rdmutjaipi on which 
Asvaghosa like Kalidasa has certainly drawn. But 
remarkable is the case of verses L3-23 in the third canto 
of the Buddhacarita which have a parallel in verses 56-62 
in the seventh canto of Kumdrasambhava (repeated in the 
sixth canto of the Raghuvatnsa ( cf. Appendix A ). These 
verses contain a description of the rush of women to the 
windows in order to have a look at the procession that 
was passing by. Regarding the question as to which one 
of the two authors, Asvaghosa and Kalidasa, is indebted 
to the other, Cowell opined; ‘I can hardly doubt that 
Kalidasa’s finished picture was suggested by the rough 
but vigorous outlines in Asvaghosa; he was the Buddhist 
Ennius who gave the first inspiration to the Hindu 
Virgil’. This view has been hotly contested. Principal 
Ray, after an analysis of the parallelisms, concludes: 
'‘The suspicion is unavoidable that the ideas are borrow- 
ed (by Asvaghosa) from Kalidasa in whose works they alt 
occur, but the context being different, their combination 
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in Asvaghosa has produced a heterogeneous mass 
Opinion is thus sharply divided on this issue practically 
in terms of Kalidasa’s date. The upholders of the ‘Gupta 
theory* look upon Kalidasa as the borrower because of the 
finish and elegance of his description; while those who 
assign him to the first century B. C. contend that 
Asvaghosa was more of a philosopher than a poet and 
therefore his rough unfinished handiwork is due to his 
inability to match the finish and gracefulness of the great 
poet whom he tried to imitate. 

It would be well to enter a caveat against the danger of 
considering; without sufficient corroborative evidence, a 
well written elegant piece of literary composition, as a 
rule , later than another which is rugged and lacking in 
finish. For, were this universally true, we might have 
had by now many super- Meghadutas, for instance, in 
place ot a dozen inferior imitations thereof. The wind 
of genius bloweth where — and when — it listeth. There is 
nothing improbable in Kalidasa's superior works having 
supplied the inspiration to Asvaghosa who however could 
not equal the great master. An indication of the 
posteriority of Asvaghosa to Kalidasa is found in the 
fact that in the first two cantos of the Sa u nda rananda and 
the second canto of the Buddhacarita he indulges in an 
orgy of aorist forms and parades his knowledge of gram- 
matical rules in a manner that is highly artificial and 
smacks of Bhatti and other later classical authors, cf : 

—Buddh. 2.33 

t%?tt it 

or — Ibid, 2.35 
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In the following stanza 

w wr =rst %f3*%flar»sr rfran i 

*TtW H II 

— Sound 1*15 

the form is used in foiir different senses and is res- 

pectively derived from mi — to perceive, ml — to injure, via 
with ?u-fco reap and mi with pra - to die ! The forms 
and BTffTfR^ are used in four different senses. The height 
of this tendency is reached in Buddh. 11.70 where the root 
used in nine different senses ! Kalidasa’s works are 
singularly free from this tendency which appears to have 
gained some considerable vogue in course of time. It is 
strange indeed that scholars should overlook this difference 
in style between the two authors, when they deal with the 
question of the indebtedness of the one to the other and 
consider Kalidasa the later of the two,- mainly owing to 
their preconception about the“ Gupta Theory 

In fact, this hypothesis about the identity of Vikrama- 
ditya had its origin in the erroneous interpretation of the 
phrase occurring in the Mandasor Inscriptions 

and the consequent refusal of scholars to believe in the 
historicity of Vikramaditya who flourished in the first 
century B. C. The phrase has been interpreted, after Fleet, 
as the “ tribal constitution of the Malavas, ” or “ the usage 
of the Malava tribe, ” with the result that the Malava era 
was believed to have been started by a Malava Republic, 
thus cutting at the very roots of tradition which attributed 
the foundation- of , the era to King Vikramaditya, and 
proving him to be only a “ mythical king of that name 
who figures so largely in Indian legends. ” The natural 
and correct way of interpretation of the phrase, however, 
is, as has been shown recently by Prof. K. M. Shemba- 
vanekar, “ the system of reckoning prevalent in Malva, ” 
being equivalent to *TJT?nq^T%- This 

rectification of an erroneous interpretation which has held 
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the field quite so long explodes the theory of the Repub- 
lican constitution of a Malava tribe and clears the ground 
for rendering unto Caesar wh?t belongs to Caesar, i. e. # 
associating the origin of the era with Vikramaditya. 

Now, although no historical, epigraphic or numismatic 
evidence has yet been available placing Vikramaaitya’s 
existence beyond all doubt, yet this argument is at best 
negative, and unless there is sufficient positive evidence 
disproving his existence, it is scarcely permissible to deny 
it. Scholars like Vincent Smith and Edgerton have 
admitted that after all, such a king might have existed at 
that time. The very fact that Chandragupta II thought 
it his worthwhile to assume the title Vikramaditya indi- 
cates that by the fourth century A. D. the name of 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain had attained to outstanding 
eminence and popularity. Titles like Vikramaditya origi- 
nally are names of real persons who have risen to out- 
standing eminence and are afterwards utilized as titles by 
those who aspire to imitate them, as witness the names of 
Napoleon or Akbar or Shivaji- 

But the existence of Vikramaditya in the first century 
B. C. cannot be regarded as merely hypothetical for the 
Kathasaritsagara which is based on the Brhatkathd of 
Gunaclhya who is assigned to the first century A. D. gives 
an account of Vikramaditya of the Pramrira dynasty, who 
was the Imperial ruler of Ujjain and became the hero of 
countless legends. The account given in the Kathasarit- 
sagara is quite likely to be historical and reliable as 
Gunadhya, the original author, on whose work the Kathd . 
is based, was so very near in time to that great hero. Just 
as Vatsaraja Udayana about whom no historical evidence 
has come to light cannot be dismissed as mythical merely 
because the references to him are found in literature, so 

2 
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also Vikramaditya can hardly be dismissed as mythical 
because of his description in works like Gunadhya’s 
Brhatkaiha or even Rajput Chronicles. The Brhatkatha 
itself is of course not available; but the account in the 
Kathasaritsufjara describes hini as the son of MahendrUditya 
of the Prarnara dynasty, Emperor of Ujjain. He was, it 
is said, an attendant of Siva, Maly aunt by name, sent down 
to the earth for the extermination of the Mlecchas, the 
suppression of anti-Ved*c creeds and the revival of Brah- 
manism. He was a devout Saiva and probably it waa he 
who built the famous shrine of Mahak-ila at Ujjain. 
“During his long and glorious reign there appears to have 
been that revival of Brahmanism and Brahmanical learn- 
ing which made Malwa a stronghold against Buddhism 
and Jainism and at the same time the mother of poets and 
astronomers. ” 

This Vikramaditya, the founder of the era which even- 
tually came to bear his name, could well have been the 
patron of Kalidasa, for Kalidasa whose leanings towards 
Saivism are quite unmistakable might more reasonably be 
supposed to have lived under the patronage of kings who 
subscribed to and consolidated Saivism in Malwa than 
under the Guptas who were devout Vaisnavas. Kalidasa 
uses many grammatical forms which are against Panini's 
rules — which, too, shows that he must have flourished at 
a time when Panini’s grammatical system had not yet 
attained to that supremacy over all other rival systems 
which ultimately it did. This consideration and the use of 
antique words by the poet would show that he must 
have lived much earlier than the third or fourth century 
of the Christian era. 

The title of the drama Vikramorvasiya , as we have 
already seen, is chosen by the author in order to glorify 
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his patron. We have also seen how he uses the word 
Vikrama so as to convey significant suggestions. In the 
same play, the poet repeatedly uses the word 3#^; out of 
the many synonyms of in some places he does so evi- 
dently out of preference. And now we can realize the signi- 
ficance of the repeated use of this epithet, for we learn from 
the Kathasarilsagara that Mahendraditya was the name of 
the father of Vikramaditya. And some of the sentences in 
the drama like and 

sm gsi^ffo i m 

( Act V ) [I had forgotten it all at first at the 
sight of my son; but now being reminded of the condition 
( also means time ) by the mention of Jndra’s name 
my heart is aggrieved J, and gqsfrqrctf ^4 4^: 

fRTOTTgqr I ( 4 Rambha, let the ceremony of 

the crowning of prince Ay us as heir-apparent for which 
preparations have bem made by the great Indra himself be 
performed ) — these sentences bring the names of the 
father and the son together in such context that their 
significance could hardly have been missed by the 
audience in Ujjain before whom the drama was performed 
— probably at the time of the intended retirement of the 
old king Mahendraditya and the coronation of the young 
prince Vikramaditya. The evidence of the Vikramorvashja 
appears to be almost positive. 

The fact that Kalidasa selected the scions of the Solar 
dynasty as the heroes of his Raghucamsa can well be 
understood when we remember that Mahendraditya and 
Vikramaditya belonged to a dynasty believed to have been 
founded by Adilya (the sun). Apart lrom this there is a 
.good deal of correspondence between the descriptions of 
King Dilipa and his son Raghu in the Raghu uamsa and the 
descriptions of Mahendraditya and Vikrainaditya in the 
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Kathasariiasagaras The evidence of the Malavi kagni mitra, 
the historical allusion in Jfegh. 30 to the living tradition^ 
about Vatsaraja Udayana in Malwa, etc., only go to 


* Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has lately put forward the view that 
Kalidasa was a contemporary and protege of King Agnimitra 
of the S'unga dynasty, who flourished in the second century 
B. C. The arguments on which he mainly bases his conclusion, 
are two : — ( i ) The evidence of the Malavikagnimitra : the 
concluding benedictory stanza technically called the Bharata - 
vakya is rather unusual in character and evidently refers to the 
administrative efficiency of Agnimitra who was the poet’s 
patron. Again, the very fact that Agnimitra is selected as the 
hero of the play points to the intention of the dramatist to 
glorify his patron. As for the criticism that Agnimitra’s 
characterization is hardly such as to flatter him. Dr. Raja makes 
attempts to show him in a favourable light. ( ii ) The evidence 
of Mcghaduta 25 : m\ % 1 etc. In 

this verse Vidisa is specifically mentioned as a royal capital 
which, we learn from tne Malavi k , was the capital of Agnimitra. - 
Ujjain on the other hand is not called a royal capital. Hence, 
argues Dr. Raja, Kalidasa may well have lived at Vidisa, enjoy* 
ing the patronage of Agnimitra in the 2nd century B. C. 

These arguments are, however, not convincing. To take up 
the latter first: while it is true that Vidisa is mentioned as a 
royal capital, yet it would appear highly surprising if a poet 
who intends or undertakes to glorify or make complimentary 
references to the capital of his own patron were to dismiss it 
in just one single line. And this is what Kalidasa has done 
about the description of Vidisa. And what a contrast in this 
respect is presented by the warmth and affection with which 
the poet lingers over the description of UjjayinS in nearly a 
dozen stanzas ! The correct historical perspective seems to be 
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confirm the conclusion that Kalidasa must; have lived in 
the first century B. C. at the court of the great emperor of 
Ujjain — Vikramaditya of the Pramara dynasty. 


this: Kalidasa lived at the court of King Vikramaditya 
at Ujjayini in the first Century B. C. Vidisa had already been 
established as the Capital of the Das'arna Country for well 
over a century before his time. Therefore, when the poet has 
an occasion to mention Vidis a, he naturally refers to it as a 
.royal Capital that it had been not long ago. He does not 
.devote much or warm attention to it because it is not his ‘ home 
calling.* This reference to Vidis a as a capital has, however* 
the merit of tipping the balance of probability in favour of the 
1st Century B. C. theory as against the Gupta theory, for to 
Kalidasa Vidis a the Capital is, as the Malav. shows, the Capital 
of Agnimitra, i. c. the Sungas who flourished at a time which 
would be too far removed from a poet of the Gupta period to 
interest him in such detail. 

The B karat avakya of the Malav. may or may not have a 
reference to contemporaneous conditions. Its apparently 
unusual ’.character could be explained by the fact that the 
author of the drama was feeling his ground in dramatic com- 
position and therefore made a direct reference to the hero and 
his rule in the concluding stanza instead of giving the usual 
general benediction. The attempt of Dr. Raja to make of 
Agnimitra in the play a hero who would evoke our admiration 
or respect appears only specious and laboured. It is absurd, 
moreover, to imagine that a King would allow himself to bo 
represented on the stage before his own people in the none too 
favourable situations as is sometimes done in the drama. 
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Where did Kalidasa live? As might only be expected* 
different provinces of India have claimed this 4 child ’ as 
their own. Kashmir has been long claiming him, 
basing the claim on the identification of the poet with 
King Matrgupta as mentioned in the last chapter, and 
reinforcing it in modern times by arguments from internal 
evidence. Bengal has claimed him and has been making 
demonstrative protestations about it. The B3rars(Vidarbha) 
have claimed him, Malwa has claimed him and even 
Ceylon has done so, relying on the story about the friend- 
ship of the poet with Kumaradasa, King of Ceylon. The 
4 child ’ however does not speak ; it only smiles at the 
mother who has nursed it and it smiles at Ujjayim. The 
tradition about Kalidasa having flourished at the Court 
of Vikraraaditya of Ujjain apart, his works reveal a 
certain partiality for the Avanti country with Ujjain as 
its capital, in whose description, especially in the Megha- 
duta, the poet betrays a passionate filial warmth. He is 
therefore generally considered to have flourished in 
Ujjain. 

About his family, parents, birth, education, domestic- 
life, career, etc., we have no evidence whatever ; and 
popular tales, however circumstantial, are of little use* 
According to one of these tales, Kalidasa was originally 
a dunce and, by a conspiracy of circumstances, happened 
to marry a very intelligent princess. When the latter 
realized that she was married to a dunder-head she re- 
buked him ; whereupon he left home and went to a forest 
and there propitiated the goddess Kali in a temple. The 
Goddess being pleased blessed him with her grace. So 
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Kalidasa returned home and was at once confronted with 
the accusing question : I ( Is there any 

improvement in your speech ? ) And, forsooth, he 
immortalised this question by commencing his Kumarcr 
sambhaw with the word 3TT?rt ( etc. ), Megha- 

fWa with etc. ), and Raghzivamsa 

with etc. ) ! The legend is all too in- 

genious and hardly deserves credence. 

Thus, although we have no means wherewith to have a 
detailed connected account of the life of the poet or a 
composite picture of his character, yet he has left his 
4 mind and heart ’ to us — his poems and dramas which 
must needs reflect to no small extent his thoughts and 
feelings, his views on different topics and outlook on life 
in general. By judicious sifting, it is possible to get 
glimpses into the character of their author. 

At the very first sight Kalidasa appears from his works 
to have been a follower of Saivism, though, of course we 
cannot go to the length of saying that he belonged to the 
STBrfasiT school of Saivism that flourished in Kashmir. On 
the contrary his tolerance and catholicity of outlook are 
clearly revealed by the devotional vein in the panegyric 
of Visnu in Raghu. 10. and of Brahma in Kumar . 2, 

Indeed, he regards all these gods only as the manifesta- 
tions of the Highest One, making his religious creed 
amount to Saivite Vedanta. Yet, all his works disclose 
a positive outlook on life —enthusiasm for the good 
things of life. The air of good cheer and hope and con- 
tentment which pervades his works may be due to the 
affluent circumstances in which this Court poet lived. A 
high sense of duty and great regard for the social and 
moral order characterize his dramas as well as poems. 
His stay at the Royal Court has given him opportunities 
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to study court life ’and etiquette which he has turned to 
good account in. his writings. Ever a man of keen 
observation and varied interests, he knew and under- 
stood the ways and manners of all types of men, kings 
and sagos, elegant cultured city folk and straight-forward 
hermits, sophisticated city women and simple lassies of the 
countryside, servants, sepoys, fishermen, etc. He cherished 
friendship and consecrated love. His simple yet moving 
description of child nature shows the tenderness and 
sympathy of his heart. His description of Kanva’s feelings 
when Sakuntala is about to leave for her husband’s 
capital shows that he had sounded the very depths of the 
paternal heart. 

He was no less interested in Nature in her variety of 
aspects and moods. He has described mountains, rivers, 
cities and countryside, animating them all with life. Lakes 
with blooming lotus-flowers, trees resounding with the 
twitter of birds, morning’s freshness and Evening’s quiet 
repose— these have enthralled our poet. He is struck by 
the majesty of the ocean. The heavenly luminaries have 
been a source of inspiration to him. Nature, to him, is 
instinct with life ; and he believes in her sympathy with 
man. 

Let us now turn to Kalidasa’s scholarship. Although 
he has nowhere enumerated the arts and sciences which he 
knew, yet his plots, description of incidents and situations* 
narration, speeches of characters, his similes, metaphors* 
etc., all these throw sufficient light on the range cf his 
knowledge. He speaks of the Vedic Mantras and their 
‘Composers’— the sages, refers to the Trinity of the Veda s 
and knows the nature and purpose of the contents of the 
Atharvaveda. References to sacrifices are common enough. 
e. g., the //orsc-sacrifice, Visvajit sacrifice, Putresti . etc* 
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He describes sacrificial ritual in varioiu places, mentions 
technical terms and, indeed, in stanzas like Raghu. 9.21 
reveals such a close acquaintance with the details of the 
rites that we are forced to the conclusion that be was 
conversant with the Brahmana literature and &rauta texts. 
The description of Visnu as the Highest Divinity in Raghu . 
10 contains much that is reminiscent of the Upanisadic 
conception of a qualityless immutable First Principle. 
The same hymn clearly shows that Kalidasa was acquaint- 
ed with the BhagvaPd-gita. His faith in Yoga as a means of 
salvation is seen in a number of descriptions, notably in 
Raghu 8. 15-24. Bhakti is also recognized by him as a 
means to the same end. Among other philosophical creeds 
known to him was Samkhya, and in one place he refers to 
a postulate of the Nyaya-Vaisesika Philosophy, cf . Raghu. 
13.1. His thorough knowledge of Dharmasastra is quite 
obvious. References to the four castes and stages of life, 
the Samskaras, the duties of the various castes, the 
Gandhar^a and Anuloma marriages, marriage rites, refer- 
ences to the laws of theft and inheritance, levy of taxes, 
specific mention of Manu as the law-giver — such and 
many other details of Dharmasastra topics lie embedded 
throughout his works. Equally detailed is his use of the 
Arthasastra ( science of Politics), whose dicta, apart from 
the use of terminology in quite a large number of places, 
are followed with remarkable faithfulness in the first five 
cantos and the eighth canto of the Raghuvamsa. His deep 
study of Kamasastra is seen from all bis works, especially 
from the eighth canto of the Kumar. Kalidasa’s indebted- 
ness to the Ramayani is written on his face. He must 
have known the story of the Mahabharata , for in Megh . 50 
he refers to the Kuruksetra as the plain which was the 
scene of a battle of Ksatriyas and where Arjuna, the 
wielder of the G undiva bow, destroyed his enemies. He 
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certainly knew P uranic literature from which he quotes a 
number of myths and legervds. 

His mastery over the science of poetics and dramaturgy 
is only too patent. His skill in handling the Rasas, his 
alliteration, Yamakas , similes, metaphors, puns, Art hurt- 
taranyasas, illustrations and knowledge of poetic conventions 
display his firm hold on the science of poetics. In Vik. 
2.18 he mentions the sage • Bharata nut merely as a 
dramaturgist but also a director ot' dramatic performances. 
In Malavik he displays his knowledge of the technique of 
dancing and refers to technical terms like and 

In Meijh. 37 he describes the type of 

dance in the temple of Maliakala. His knowledge of the 
allied art of music is revealed not only by some ditties in 
his dramas — let alone the large number of Prakrit verses 
in the F?/c. — but by the use of a great many technical 
terms of music both vocal and instrumental. Another 
fine art which often figures in his works and about which 
he appears to have more than mere smattering is painting' 

That he was quite at home in grammar and vocabulary 
and prosody need hardly be mentioned. There is suffi- 
cient evidence in his works to show that he was 
acquainted with astronomy, astrology and medicine. Next, 
we may refer to his knowledge of history and geography. 
The first part of the Meyhaduta , the description of Raghu’s 
Difjvijaija in Raghu 4, the description of some of the suiters 
of Indumati in Rnqhu. 6 and canto 13 in the same.jwork 
besides the description of the Himalaya and Osadhiprasfcha 
in Kumarn are full of historico-geographical details which 
show how wide his knowledge about the various places was. 
Finally, we may note the historical background in his 
drama, Malaoikagnimitra which, as is well known, is 
absolutely faithful in mo3t of its details to history. 
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HIS WORKS— POEMS 

When we take up the study of Kalidasa's works, we find, 
ourselves on far surer ground — of course, only after wa 
have answered the question: Which are Kalidasa’s w ? orks ? 
“Why”, you will reply, “they are seven — the three dramas 
and the four poems.” Rut that is hardly the whole question* 
For, there are altogether more than thirty literary composi- 
tions — large and small, religious and secular-going under 
the name of Kalidasa. The case of the Indian Shakespeare, 
in this respect, is the reverse of his English counterpart. 
For, while the Bard of Avon has been sought to be depriv- 
ed of the authorship of his works by the ‘ Baconian Hypo- 
thesis/ Kalidasa, on the contrary, has suffered from the 
overflowing affection and homage of posterity whicli has 
ascribed to him a goodly number of works which are not 
his own. Indeed, out of the large number of these works, the 
great majority are spurious. Scholarly opinion is practi- 
cally unanimous in dismissing as spurious all works 
except the wellknown seven, viz., RlusamhUra , Kumara - 
sambhava , Megfiaduta and Rag/tuvamsa — all poems, and 
Malavikagnimif mm , Vikrainoroasi yam and Abhijnana- 
sakuntalam- the three dramas. Theee works of the poet bear 
an unmistakable affinity of language and thought; in fact 
it is possible to discern in them the progressive develop- 
ment and maturation of the poet’s genius and art. Obvious- 
ly, Kalidasa could not have written, say, the poems first 
and dramas afterwards or vice versa. A comparative study 
of these compositions shows that Rlu. was the first to be 
written followed by Malarik. and Kumar, or Vik. His last 
work was Raghu. or, as is more probable, his masterpiece- 
Sakuntalam. For the sake of convenience we shall consider 
the poems first and the dramas afterwards.. 
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< 1 ) rtusamhara 

This small poem consisting of six cantos was for a time 
looked upon as a spurious work fathered upon Kalidasa. 
It was contended that it is far inferior to Kalidasa’s 
genuine works in thought and language. Secondly, Malli- 
natha, the famous commentator of Kalidasa, has not com- 
mented upon it. Nor do the A/am/cam-writers cite any 
verses from it. Finally, its authenticity was called in 
question on the score of Kalidasa’s ethical quality lacking 
in it. These arguments have not been successful in winn- 
ing general acceptance from the world of scholars, because 
they are explicable otherwise. The inferiority of thought 
and expression, for instance, will be easily understood if we 
bear in mind that the Rtusamliara was the very first 
attempt of the poet at poetic composition. It embodies 
the work of a novice in the poet’s art who is struggling to 
find ideas and adequate expression to convey them. This 
circumstance sufficiently accounts for its inferiority. If, 
therefore, Mallinatha did not comment upon it, it is 
hardly to be wondered at. The poem is simple — too 
simple — as a whole for a seasoned commentator like 
Mallinatha to think it his worthwhile to write a com- 
mentary upon. This simplicity helps us, too, to under- 
stand why the rhetoricians did not draw upon it at all. 
Little would they care to utilize this raw effort of the poet, 
when they had his mature finished works before them. 
And as for the lack of ethical quality in the poem, it 
should not be forgotten that it is a juvenile effort at 
describing Nature in relation to man in terms of love. 
The youthful artist has faithfully borne the limitations 
imposed by the choice of theme and purpose. 

The poem has survived the Baconian Ordeal and is now 
generally accepted as a genuine work of Kalidasa. That 
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it is an old poem is seen from the indebtedness of Vatsa- 
bhatti’s Inscription ( 472 A. D. ) to it as shown in the first 
chapter. 


CONTENTS 

The poem, as its title suggests, describes the six seasons 
in as many cantos, the number of verses in the cantos 
varying from 18 to 28. It opens with the description of 
summer — and not Spring, as some wish it should have 
done. In determining the order of the descriptions, the 
poet must possibly have argued that he could begin with 
Spring, the queen of seasons. But then the remaining descri- 
ptions would appear tame and even anticlimatic after the 
gusto of the first. If Spring were to end the cycle of. the 
seasons, it would come with a crescendo especially because 
the description was to be in terms of love. He therefore 
opened the poem with the description of summer “ with 
its blazing sun and charming moon, with its storage of 
water suitable for baths at all times, pleasant in the even* 
ings and with love subdued. ” Cool moon-lit nights, 
beloveds wearing fine silken garments, their breasts smear- 
ed with sandal-paste and anklets tinkling, sparkling wine 
and charming song — all help to remove the heat and 
wearisomeness of the hot season. Miserable is the plight 
of travellers who “ with their hearts burnt by the fire of 
separation from their beloveds, cannot bear the sight of 
the earth parched by the fierce sun-shine and having 
columns of dust raised by unbearable winds ” ( 1.10 ). 
After describing the effect of summer on lovers, the poet 
proceeds to describe how birds and beasts suffer, too, in this 
season when nature wears a pitiless frown. “ The deer 
scorched by the burning sunshine, with mouths parched 
by overpowering thirst, run about in the jungle at the 
sight of the sky resembling powdered collyrium, thinking 
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it to be water. ” ( 1.11 ) “ Birds perched on leafless trees 
are panting, the herd of monkeys feeling wearied approa- 
ches the bower of the mountain, the Gayals are roaming 
about in search of water, and the Sarabhas make efforts to 
drink water from the well : ”, * 

JTt3[*nr»f II — 1-23 

The poet describes how the serpent, the elephant, the 
peacock, the lion, the boar, the frog, etc., are all feeling 
the effect of the terrible heat and, with an eye on the 
conventions of poetic fancy, adds how they even forget 
their natural animosities. Then follows a vivid description 
of the forest regions — with water dried up, leaves scorched 
by the dreary gusts of wind, conflagrations breaking out 
and spreading around among the trees and creepers and 
thickets of bamboos. The canto then ends on a soft note:- 

iT3T3 H3T fibres 

h% iTOrTjfra ii 

( May you pass the summer happily in the company of 
loving women at night on the terrace of the mansion with 
charming music on. ) 

SumnieTis followed by the rainy season which comes 
in full splendour like a king with elephants in rut in 
the form of rain-clouds, banners in the form of lightning 
and drums provided by the thunder — the rainy season so 
dear to love-smitten hearts ” (2.1). The peacocks dance 
lustily, rivers in flood rush madly to the sea “ like bad 
women swayed by passion.” What downright realism 
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Kalidasa has employed in the following verse and how 
vivid the description is ! 

i 

HT%ri 

TOTTH *STT^** II — 2.13 

( The new water, dirty, full of msects, dust and grass, 
Tunning in a zig-zag course like a serpent, and eyed by 
distracted frogs, flows down to a low level. ) Love-stricken 
women go out to meet their lovers during the nights which 
are darkened by clouds sending out peals of thunder and 
in which the path is revealed by the flashes of lightning 
(2.20). The monsoon excites the love of men with its 
blooming flowers like Ketakas, Kadambas, Kutajas, etc. 
and women decorating themselves in various ways. Hard 
indeed is the lot of travellers and their separated loves. 

Then follows the Sarad season. It ‘ comes, charming in 
appearance like a newly-married bride with a garment 
of Kasa flowers, with her beautiful face in the form of 
full-blown lotuses, delightful with the tinkling sound of 
anklets in the form of the cackling of exultant swans, and 
her slender body beautiful and stooping with half-ripe sail 
rice.” (3.1). Jn Sarad the earth appears white with Kasa 
flowers, nights with the moon, the water of the rivers with 
swans, lakes with moon-lotuses, forest regions with Sapta- 
ccfiada trees laden with flowers and gardens with Malati 
flowers (3.2) The sky is azure and clear, decked with 
clouds that are silvery white. Nights are spangled with 
stars and wear the white silken garment of moon-light. 
The clear moon, the gentle fragrant breeze and the lotus- 
lakes rippling with waves serve only to inflame the feel- 
ing of love. 
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In the fourth canto the poet takes up the description of 
Hemanta with its snow-fall. Women no longer adcrn 
themselves with ornaments for their touch is cold. And 
yet it is the time when lovers enjoy the bliss of love. In this 
canto of eighteen stanzas the poet has very little to say in 
partic^ar about the season. He devotes about half a 
dozen stanzas to the description of loving women in the 
morning after the night; and the description is partly 
imaginative and partly conventional. 

Hemanta gives way to winter — the season which is 
“after the heart of loving women.” Now, neither sandal- 
paste cool like moon-beams, nor the terrace clear like 
the autumnal moon, nor the breeze cold with freezing 
frost is welcomed by men. They like now to stay indoors, 
welcome fire or sunrays and heavy raiment, and like the 
company of youthful ladies. Ladies now overlook the 
offences of their lovers and take to amorous sports. Like 
the preceding canto this one, too, contains stanzas describ- 
ing the condition and activities of women in the morning 
after the pleasures of night. These two cantos betray a 
falling off in comparison with the first three. 

And then the round of seasons ends with Spring — “ the 
warrior who arrives, equipped with sharp arrows in the 
form of blooming mango-blossoms and glistening how- 
string in the form of the row of bees, to pierce the hearts 
that are set on conjugal pleasures.” “ Trees are now in 
blossom, water is full of lotuses, women full of passion, 
the breeze fragrant, evenings agreeable, days pleasant — 
in fact, everything wears a happier look in spring.*' (6.2). 
Women put on fine dress dyed with saffron, don girdles 
and bracelets and anklets, adorn themselves with the 
seasonal flowers like Karnikara or Asokci or Kuravaka and 
draw ornamental designs on their faces-well may the 
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poet say, “ women now long for the company of their 
lovers. ” Spring has influenced even the cuckoo “ who 
Hushed with love and intoxicated with the wine of mango- 
juice kisses his mate,” and the humming bee who “settling 
on the lotus-flower utters ‘ sweet nothings ’ to his beloved.” 
(6.14). All Nature is now in resplendent glory ; the 
blossoming trees and creepers 4 disturb even the minds of 
the self-controlled, what to say then about the love-be- 
guiled hearts of youth ?” (6.23). The poor traveller — in 

what masterly fashion Kalidasa describes his plight : 
“ Seeing the mango trees in blossom, the traveller, his 
mind agonized by the separation from his beloved, closes 
his eyes, weeps, laments, muzzles the nose with the hand 
and cries aloud”: 

THHrarsrm Tiifm mfa sfrfr 

SHOT SfHOT I 

m — 6 . 26 . 

The canto, like all the preceding ones, ends on a benedic- 
tory note. 

* * 

* 

To the student of the rest of Kalidasa’s works, the Jit u. un- 
doubtedly appears amateurish. While the poem reveals 
the poet’s characteristic love of Nature and minute 
observation, there is on the whole a lack of ideas which is 
responsible for the many repetitions, round-about ex- 
pressions and occasional padding. The treatment of 
Nature and its influence on loving hearts, while occasion- 
ally full of freshness and poetic power, lacks throughout 
that supreme Kalidasan quality — suggestiveness. The 
richness and delicacy of diction which we associate with 
Kalidasa are not altogether absent. There are some well 
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conceived Similes ., though a faulty one is also found in 

4.4* 

The R/u. is highly interesting for the fact that in this 
very first attempt of his the young poet has all but 
discovered himself. Nature and man are the eternal 
subjects for the poet. Our youthful poet must have 
decided early enough to treat both of these in terms of 
love. Indeed, it is possible that at an early stage 
Kalidasa came to have &,is own conception of love and its 
place in life ; and this he wanted to interpret in his works. 
This is obvious from the fact that love is the one theme of 
all his dramas and poems except the Raghuvaritsu in which, 
too, it is the dominant, if not the only, sentiment. Such 
a singleness of approach clearly argues a deliberate inten- 
tion on the part of the poet to body forth in his composi- 
tions the conception of love which he had formed himself. 
While it is true that the depiction of love as found in Rtu, 
and even in some of his other works is sensuous, the fact 
remains that Kalidasa’s conception of love was of a far 
nobler kind as seen from the following verse in one of his 
earlier works, the Malavikagnimitra : 

'W'rctrntHTTST’fm srtterrefm ^rHrgwrcn: i 

—3.15 

( There is no charm for me in a union of lover j one of 
whom is anxious and the other indifferent. Far more 
welcome were death when the lovers cherish equal love but 
have no hope of union with each other. ) Here is the poet 
full of youth and romance, who yet has come to conceive 

* 1 It is interesting to compare with 

this a similar tautologous simile in Asvaghosa's Buddha . — 

#m grfnPi ifpnft h 3.13. 
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love as something more enduring and vi f al than passion. 
Love according to this conception is not merely physical : 
it is not just sensuous. It lies not in the eyes but in the 
heart and can be an instrument of elevating man. Although 
this fundamental conception of love as a^ noble spiritual 
emotion was arrived at early enough by the poet, ye f it is 
possible that it continued to be developed, and its implica- 
tions clearly understood, in the light of mature ideas and 
experience. Full of this conception of love, Kalidasa 
started — from the wrong end, as it turned out. For, he made 
the description of Nature his main theme in Bin. and man 
and love came in only as secondary. This approach pin- 
ned him down to the outward manifestation of love result- 
ing from the influence of Nature and left him little scope 
for introducing his own higher conception. Secondly, the 
human element is treated in the abstract ; there are no 
characters, no situations, no movement — only description 
in what might well appear fugitive stanzas. These two 
aspects appear to be mainly responsible for the inleriority 
of this poem to Kalidasa’s other works. The keen poetic 
insight of Kalidasa was not slow to perceive this. In the 
rest of his poems and dramas he has brought his art and 
vision to bear upon this problem and, we have to admit, he 
has succeeded in solving it — eVen in the first part of the 
MeghadUta where the description of Nature holds the field, 
and which stood the greatest risk of sharing Bin's fate 
How he has done it we shall see in our study of the 
Meghadula. 


(2) KUMARASAMBHAVA 

Among the five most outstanding Mahakavvas in 
Sanskrit literature, Indian scholarship includes two com- 
positions of Kalidasa, viz., Kumarasambhava and Raghu - 
vathsa. While Bharavi, Magha and Sri Harsa have each 
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the honour of having one of their Mahakavtjas included 
in this ranking, Kalidasa has the rare distinction of having 
two of his included thereir. Although the Eaghuvafnm is 
a later and therefore maturer work of Kalidasa, yet the 
Kumamsambhava has not failed to appeal ( probably its 
appeal is greater ) even to non-Indian scholars by its 
poetic beauty, wealth of natural desciiption, varying 
stiuations, and human interest. The poem is not preserved 
in a uniform length : in some Mss. it ends at the seventh 
canto. Oil the other nand, it is found to contain as 
many as seventeen cantos. That the eighth canto is 
every inch a Kalidasaii one is not disputed by any- 
one, though exception has been taken to the propriety 
of its contents both by modern scholars and ancient 
Indian critics on slightly different grounds. Ananda- 
vardhana, the famous protagonist of the Dhvani 
school of poetry, finds fault with Kalidasa for his 
having described the amorous pleasures of so venerable 
a pair as Siva and Parvatl It was even commonly believ- 
ed that Parvatl became angry with Kalidasa for the 
sacrilegious manner of describing her conjugal sports and 
cursed him ; consequently the poet could not proceed with 
his work further on. In any case Mallinatha has com- 
mented upon this poem only upto the end of the eighth 
canto. Modern criticism suggests that probably Kalidasa 
did not proceed with the work on account of the fierce 
adverse criticism to which his eighth canto was subjected 
Be that as it may, cantos 9-17 are inferior to the first eight 
“ from every point of view.” There are feeble repetitions, 
the texture of the story is not so well-knit, the classical 
propriety and dignified restraint which characterize the 
first eight cantos are lacking — in short, these cantos 
smack of the ordinary Purina atmosphere and appear 
to have been composed by some one who thought that 
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the poem which was called u Birth of Kumar a ” was 
incomplete without the description of his birth and 
therefore also of his supreme exploit of killing the Taraka 
demon, and so carried it on to seventeen capitos. 

Indeed, the title of the poem is in itself a sufficient 
argument in favour of the opinion that it must end at the 
eighth canto. For, had it been the intention of the poet 
to carry on the narrative to the destruction of Tarakasura, 
he would certainly have chosen ,a more adequate title. 
Moreover, it is argued in favour of the genuineness of the 
last nine cantos that in the second canto the destruction 
of Tarakasura is demanded by gods and, as Brahma points 
out, only Siva’s son can bring it about; the purpose which 
is thus referred to in the second canto must needs be fulfill- 
ed. This argument, however, is on a par with the way of 
thinking of those who feel that in the MegJuiduta, Kalidasa 
has forgotten to mention at the end whether after all, the 
cloud went to Alaka and delivered the Yaksa’s message to 
his love-lorn beloved , and who have sought to supply this 
‘deficiency’ by appending additional stanzas I The fact is 
that the second canto shows what dire necessity had arisen 
for the birth of a son from Mahadeva’s loins to lead the arm- 
ies of gods against the demon. In the first canto Parvati’s 
father, Himalaya, is shown to be resolved upon giving his 
daughter to Siva : in the second, the poet attempts to show 
that it was not merely to satisfy such individual or per- 
sonal considerations that Siva and Parvatl should be united 
in wedlock; the union of this pair was an indispensable 
necessity for the deliverance of the world from the over- 
mastering forces of Evil. This union brought abom, the 
poet proceeds to describe the amours of Siva and Parvatl 
in the eighth canto, adding at the conclusion of the canto 
that Siva passed five-and-twenty years in the company of 
his bride as if they were a single night ! How cleverly he 
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has left the divine pair to their love-sports and in what an 
atmosphere of subtle suggestion of -the birth of Kuihara 
he has concluded the canto* ! How well the title Kumara - 
sambham — in which Sambkava may also mean possibility 
or likelihood— points at the poem having ended at the 
eighth canto which along with the preceding seven pre- 
serves the unity of purpose of the poem ! To those who 
would insist on their ‘ pound of flesh * from the poet, the 
retort is likely to be with a slight change in the words of 
the Parivrajika in MalaUk. 3t|t sicpsnvzRW SHTSTO ! 

CONTENTS 

The poem opens with a description of the Himalaya 
mountain, which is conceived as a divine person, in all 
the grandeur and loveliness of Nature. The Poet’s imagi- 
nation is afire as he dwells on the description of this 
mountain “ which is the source of inexhaustible treasures 
and whose beauty is not impaired by snow the moun- 
tain “ which bears on its summits rich metallic ore, like 
untimely twilight, whose colours are distributed in patches 
of clouds and which supplies the decorative materials to 
the amorous celestial maidens ° : the mountain where 
Vidyadhara damsels write amorous missives on birch- 
leaves with fluid ore, where the bamboog-roves whistle 
musically to the gusts of wind, where the ‘Osadbi* 

( an herb ) serves at night as lamps unfed with oil for the- 
lovesports of the foresters in their caves, and where the 
sun opens the lotus-flowers in the lakes on its summits 
with upturned rays ! Himalaya had Mena as his spouse 
who had borne him a son, Mainaka, and a daughter* 
Parvatl. In course of time Parvatl grew to maiden-hood * 
and Kalidasa has tried in eighteen stanzas to show how 
her matchless beauty of body and limb made her the Belle 
Ideal . The sage Narada had predicted Parvati’s marriage 
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with Siva, the lord of the universe. But her father bided 
his time in making an approach to Siva lest he should 
turn it down. In the meanwhile, Siva had taken up his resi- 
dence on one of the summits of the Himalaya and was en- 
grossed in practising penances, Himalaya had permitted 
his daughter to wait upon and offer worship to this uncom- 
mon guest. ( 1 ) 

About this time the gods, subjected to tortures by the 
demon Taraka, approached Brahma, lauded him with a 
panegyric and asked for a leader of their armies who would 
kill Taraka. Brahma, however, pleaded his inability to 
intervene, for Taraka had been originally blessed by him 
and ‘ it is highly improper to cut down even a poison-tree 
after having reared it oneself;” he informed them, however, 
that only a son born of Mahadeva and Parvati could 
successfully march against the demon. To this purpose 
Indra, the ruler of heaven, turned his mind and bethought 
himself of Kama, the god of love, who at once presented 
himself before his master. (2). Welcomed by his master 
with more than formal consideration, Kama enquires 
about the purpose of his summons, volunteers to help 
Indra in amorous adventures and, being carried away by 
the mounting wave of arrogance, brags : “By your favour, 
though flowers only are my missiles, I would, assisted 
only by Spring, disturb the self-restraint even of Hara, 
the wielder of the Pinafc i bow; what then are ordinary 
archers before me ? " (10). Indra, then, unfolds his plan 
and asks Kama to strive to get Siva interested in the 
daughter of the mountain, who was then waiting upon the 
great Lord at her father’s behest. Accompanied by Madhu 
( Spring ) and Rati, his beloved, Kama went to the Hima- 
layan region; suddenly Spring set in— fifteen stanzas of 
Natural description teeming with erotic fervour show how 
the god of love had a proper setting for his game. Although 
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Mahadeva heard the enchanting music of the heavenly 
nymphs, he yet continued his meditation : the entire 
precincts of his hermitage were as silent and unruffled 
as if drawn in a picture ! Kama stole into the sanctuary 
which was shaded by overhanging branches of *Nameru 
trees — and saw Mahadeva, the great Yogin, lost in deep 
meditation, full of transcendental calm and serenity, and 
radiating the lustre of majesty that was forbidding. On 
seeing him Kama’s heart sank — but just then Parvatl arriv- 
ed there “ stirring up the fire of Kama’s courage, which 
was almost extinguished, by the exquisite charms of her 
body,” clad in a garment ‘ red like the morning sun ’ and 
decorated with seasonal flowers. Mahadeva, too, finished 
his meditation about that time. Parvatl approached him 
for worship : and as she was in the act of offering a rosary 
of the seeds of celestial lotus- flowers to Mahadeva, Kama 
aimed his never-failing arrow Sammohana at him. Maha- 
deva felt disturbed — and “cast his eyes on Uma’s face with 
its Bimba - like lower-lip.” He soon gathered himself up, how- 
ever, and, on looking around for the cause of such a feeling 
in his heart, “ saw the mind-born one (Kama), his clenched 
fist resting at the corner of the right eye, his shoulders 
bent forward, left leg drawn in, his beautiful bow stretched 
to a circle, and ready to strike.” Suddenly the fire from 
the third eye of the enraged God darted out and Kama was 

burnt to ashes. (3). Rati, Kama’s beloved, who had fallen 
into a swoon at this sudden calamity, regained conscious- 
ness and bewailed her loss in pathetic and touching strains 
and decided to immolate herself on the pyre of her dead 
husband. An ethereal voice, however, dissuaded her 
from carrying out her resolve as she was destined to he 
reunited with Kama who would regain his body when 
Mahadeva married Parvatl. (4). 
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Her hopes dashed and dreams shattered. Parvatl deprecat- 
ed her own beauty which had failed to attract the person 
she loved; and she resolved to encompass by suffering and 
penance what she could not gain by bodily charm. Retir- 
ing to the summit which sjncp then has borne her name, 
she began austerities the most exacting, the most rigorous: 
in summer she sat in the midst of four blazing fires and 
gazed at the sun; in the rainy season she remained at 
night in the open, exposed to lashing rains accompanied 
by thunder and lightning; during winter nights she stayed 
in water with freezing winds blowing. She gave up even 
the use of leaves for maintenance and became an object 
of homage even for seasoned ascetics. 

Once there came a young Celibate ( Brahmacari ) to her 
hermitage. Formal courtesies over, he confesses to a 
curiosity as to why this daughter of Himalaya “having 
cast ornaments aside, has put on in her youth the 
bark-garment suitable for old age.” The friend of 
Parvatl informs him how Parvati who had set her 
heart on Mahadeva had no other alternative but 
practising penances for winning the heart of the 
Great God. Whereupon the Brahmacari , claiming to be a 
friend of Parvatl, tries to dissuade her by showing how 
Mahadeva was hardly a bridegroom worth looking for — 
he wears serpents on his hands, covers himself with an 
elephant skin dripping with blood, resides in the burning 
ground and rides on an over-age bull : “ His body is de- 
formed in*eyes, his (family of) birth is not known and 
his means are only too well indicated by his nakedness. 
Tell me, 0 fawn-eyed one, are those qualities which are 
generally sought in bridegrooms to be found — even a 
single one of them — in that three-eyed Siva ?** All this 
lighthearted lampoon of Siva was more than Parvatl 
could bear ; she gave very spirited and crushing replies 
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to the celibate and thus revealed the depth of her love for 
Mahadeva. Seeing that the “ boy ” was about to speak 
further, she tries to leave the place in a huff — when the 
Bmhmacari reveals his real self as Siva and says “ From 
today I am thy slave bought with penances, O beautiful- 
limbed one.” (5). Parvatl, however, conveyed her wish to 
him through her friend that her father should be formally 
requested to celebrate their union. Siva then remembered 
the seven celestial sage^ who immediately came to him 
along with Arundhatl. Siva disclosed to them his desire 
for Parvati's hand and asked them to make a formal 
proposal to her father in his behalf. The sages then go to 
Osadhiprastha, the capital of Himalaya who receives them 
with great courtesy, and inform him that the great Lord 
was seeking his daughter’s hand in marriage and advise 
him to consent to this union. With the consent of his 
wife, Himalaya agreed to the proposal, and the celebra- 
tion of the marriage was fixed to take place three days 
later. (6). Then Himalaya’s capital was all agog for the 
event The preparations for the occasion, the ceremonial 
rites performed over the bride, her bridal decoration, etc,, 
on the one hand and similar decorations for the bride- 
groom on the other, the procession, the rush of ladies to 
the windows in order to have a look at the bridegroom, 
the bridal reception, the formal marriage ceremony end- 
ing with greetings fur the newly-married couple— all this 
forms the contents of the next canto. (7). The eighth 
canto contains a “ frank ” description, in accordance with 
the canons of the Kamasasfcra, of the conjugal sports of 
Siva and Parvatl which went on for a hundred and fifty 
seasons. (8). Then Agni assuming the form of a pigeon 
approached Mahadeva and reminded him of the distress of 
the gods, whereupon Mahadeva'casfc his seed in him. (9). 
But, unable to bear the lustre and heat of his charge* 
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Agni threw it into the celestial Ganges* who, in her turn, 
handed it over to the six Krttikas ( Pleiades ) that had, 
come there for a bath ; and thtf latter cast it into a thicket 
of reeds where it developed into a child with six faces. 
(10). Siva and Parvati take . the child home where this 
wonderful baby acquired the knowledge of sciences and 
weapons and also attained to youth when it was six days 
old! (11). At the request of Indra and other gods, Siva 
asked his son to lead the divine armies against Taraka. 
(12). Kumara goes to heaven in the company of the gods 
and is formally appointed Commander of the Celestial 
armies, (13). which then march against the demon. (14). 
Taraka, nothing daunted by the evil omens that occurred, 
sets out to meet his enemies. (15) A battle ensues (16) 
and Taraka is killed (17). 


In this poem which was Kalidasa’s next composition in 
verse after Rtu. his poetic power is seen burgeoning all 
round. The story of the union of Siva and Farvatl is told 
in eight cantos by means cf situations and episodes 
interspersed with fine description and by means of able 
characterization. There is a wealth of description of 
Nature which is brought into a closer relation with the 
characters of the story and which therefore reveals a 
deeper understanding on the part of the poet of the rela- 
tion between man and Nature. The descriptions of 
Parvati, Siva, etc., show that Kalidasa was eqully at home 
in the art of describing “ man.” While the first two cantos 
are mainly descriptive, the third is full of “story” interest. 
Indra’s welcome to Kama, the latter’s boastful words, his 
departure for the Himalayan forest, the advent of Spring, 
Siva’s meditation, Parvatl’s arrival, Kama’s taking of the 
aim at Mahadeva, the lattu-’s “strange feelings,” his 
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wrath, Kama’s burning to ashes — this rich succession of 
situations makes this canto as interesting for its story- 
element as it is for brilliant poetic fancy. The fifth canto 
describes Parvatfs penances and the episode of the 
Brahmamri. The arrival of the seven sages at Himalaya’s 
residence for, the purpose of asking his daughter in 
marriage for Siva, the formalities observed there and the 
description of the marriage ceremony are interesting as a 
poetic exemplification of the rules of Dharmasastra. 

Throughout the eight cantos of the poem the human 
interest is predominant. Although all the characters are 
divine — Siva, Parvati, Kama, Rati, Himalaya, etc. -yet 
the poet has endowed them with human feelings and emo- 
tions. The main characters are drawn with a deft hand so 
that despite the difference in the degree of their portrayal 
they yet stand out vivid and well-defined. Mena the 
devoted housewife and affectionate mother, and Rati, whose 
very ‘life depended upon Kama”, facing the misfortune of 
losing him are only secondary characters, though a whole 
canto is devoted to the pathetic lamentation of Rati over 
her bereavement. Himalaya is portrayed as a father hav- 
ing a daughter to be given in marriage, yet dignified 
enough not to risk a rebuff from an intended son-in-law 
even of Siva’s standing. His nobility of mind and 
humility are revealed when he received the seven sages \ 
Kama shares a servant’s elation when the master shows a 
little consideration. In his boastful ness, he brags about 
“breaking down even Haras self-control.” His tenacity 
of purpose is shown by bis “desire to achieve success even 
at the cost of his body.” Parvatfs childhood and attain- 
ment of youth, though described in detail, serve only as a 
background. Parvati, the beautiful maiden of blooming 
youth, bashful, ashamed of her own beauty because of its 
failure to arrest the attention of Mahadeva yet resolute 
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and ready to brave any hardships for gaining her end in 
view, courteous to strangers but unwilling to listen to any 
uncomplimentary remarks about Mahadeva; Parvatl, the 
blushing maiden who wishes her marriage to Siva to be 
solemnized by her father and who at the time of her 
nuptial cfecoration “struck her friend with a garland when 
the latter having finished the application of the dye to her 
feet said in jest ‘Kick the crescent-moon on the head of 
thy husband with this’ ( leg )”— this Parvatl in the 
Kumaraaambhava is out and out human. Mahadeva, on. the 
other hand, retains call the divine majesty of the Lord of 
the universe Who is beyond all passion ; but this trait is 
tempered by human feelings just sufficient for the purposes 
of the poem. The cleverness and insight with which 
Kalidasa has drawn the character of Mahadeva and has 
succeeded in meeting the demands both of his religious 
sentiment and poetic art are at once a triumph of his 
genius. 

The charm of the Kumar, lies to no small extent in the 
judicious use of light and shade-alternation of situations 
grave and gay. The first canto with its brilliant descrip- 
tion of Nature and maidenly youth is followed by the 
story of the distress of Gods in the second. In the third, 
Kama’s boastful speech is followed by Indra’s serious 
address; the riotous description of spring is immediately 
succeeded by the description of the utter calm in Siva’s 
hermitage; Mahadeva’s impenetrable calm and serenity 
are contrasted with the maddening youth of 
Parvatl. The pathos of the fourth canto comes like 
a relief after the high tension of the events of the preced- 
ing one. In the fifth the austereness of the description of 
Parvati’s penances is relieved by the lighter episode of the 
Brahmacari that follows it. 
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Kalidasa has made occasional use of irony. His humour 
is seen in different situations but especially in the banter, 
satire and ridicule in which the Brahmacari indulges 
against Siva. His satiric]vein is clearly visible in the line: 

( The regard of masters for their servants varies in accord- 
ance with the purpose to be served. ) Language flows 
easily — suitable and adequate for the matter in hand. 
Contrast Mahadeva’s description in the third canto with 
Rati-vilapa in the fourth. He sometimes uses literary 
devices like alliteration and Yamukas , and makes sound 
echo the sense, c/.: 

mmii— 7.4b 

How by means of a single significant word he can light 
*up an aspect or attitude of a character in a situation can 
be seen from the significance of *TT3Tf^ in the following 
verse: 

*r ^ RrsrgfRgsnnrT; i 

H-8.23 

(Followed by his dear friend Madhava and by Rati full 
of misgivings, he (Kama) went to -Siva’s hermitage in 
Himalaya, bent upon achieving his end even at the cost of 
his life. ) His power of suggestion can be -seen in verses 
like 3.68 or 6.84. Some of his word-pictures would strain 
the resources of an artist’s genius if they were to be trans- 
ferred to the canvass, e. g., 2.64, 3.70, etc. Here is perhaps 
the best of them: 
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T%' V P' 

• H *l4r H Hv4r II — 0'<S5. 

» 

(On seeing him, the daughter of the lord of mountains, i. e. 
Parvatl, full of troubling, her slim body covered with 
perspiration, keeping aloft her foot which was raised for 
taking a step, neither went nor stayed like a river obstruct- 
ed by the presence of a mountain in its course). 

The poem bristles with the figure Artliantaranyaxu. Most 
of these ‘corroborations’ are drawh from life and, in their 
variety and number, show the poet’s depth of understand - 
ing of human nature. Of. 1.59, 3.1, 4.26, 5.5,7.83. etc* 
Beautiful similes like 3.54, 4.39, 7.11, 7.53, etc., and fancies 
(3.25, etc) go far 1 in endowing the poem with the charm 
that it exercises on its readers. 

Before concluding this appreciaton we shall take note 
of one or two points raised by critics against this poem* 
Writers on Poetics like Mammata and Visvanatha have 
found fault with the poem for the repetition ( ) of 

pathos in the lamentation of Rati after the appearance of 
Madhu in the fourth canto. Taking into consideration, the 
absolute naturalness of the situation, modern criticism is 
not likely to uphold this view. Another point is made 
about the impropriety of k the word *13 in 

t (3.72), for the context would demand 
the word in place of However, the poet who has 
displayed his subtle sense of propriety in the use of the 
word in l etc. (3.67) can well be 

depended upon for the propriety of in the present case. 
Probably, he intends thereby to suggest that Kama was 
burnt not once for all but only to rise again in the ful- 
ness of time ; that is why he has used the apparently 
unsuitable ^ instead of These are after all minor 
points in a poem in which, as Ryder has truly observed, 
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“ there are passages of a piercing beauty which the world 
can never let die.” 

The story of the marriage of Siva and Parvati is an 
ancient and popular one and is found in various Puranas 
like Siva-Purana, Skanda-Ptfrana, Brahma-Purana, etc. 
This raises the question of Kalidasa’s indebtedness to the 
sources on which he might have drawn. On a considera- 
tion of this question Winternitz opined that Kalidasa was 
indebted to the Skanda- Parana. On the other hand the 
Sira- Parana version is closely similar to the theme and 
language of the Kamcirasanibhava : e. g. compare : 

^fr^reTrT^r HT ^ v^rTT WTCU 
fgfig-HT rt«rr^nH ^ : n — S'iva P. 

and 

mfogHT II 

HNTf ?rr =srre?rVr 11 — Kumar. 

t 3 68 

Also compare 

t®?st nr i 

<*53T^<TH *TTT II 

rr^T^fr ^ TOfWW fW I 

«fW ^ II — S'ilYl R 

and 

^TT^r *rHT%*rsr<?^T I 

*^<mrr4rPT ^ ht ?*ra3T%cT?T: u 

— Kumar. SM.. 

The Puranas as they now exist have undergone various 
redactions, and in many cases are comparatively modern 
compilations. It is therefore impossible to hold that 
Kalidasa has drawn upon, say, the Siva Parana's extant 
version. Bather the position is likely to be the other way 
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about. From the very close resemblance of matter and 
language and the indiscriminate and faulty use of 
Kalidasa’s phrases ( cf. in the above case ) it is 

apparent that the compiler of the &iva Parana is indebted 
to Kalidasa, and not vice versa. 

(3) MEGHADUTA 

The poetic soul which had been revelling in singing of 
love in the Rtusanihara , in the Malavikagnimitra and in the 
Kumarasambham continued to dwell on the same senti- 
ment and produced a pearl of lyrical poetry — Meghaduta , 
a small p03in, divided into two parts and consisting of a 
hundred and odd stanzas. Kalidasa’s fame as primus 
inter omnes in the realm of poetry rests no less upon this 
small poem of his than upon his extensive works like 
the Sakuntala and the Raghuvahisa. How widely known 
the poem had become in early times and how it had 
caught popular imagination can be seen from the fact 
that Jinasena, a Jain author who flourished in the eighth 
century A. D., composed his poem Parsvabhyudaya in 
which, by means of SamasyapUmna , he utilized one or 
more lines of the successive stanzas of the Meghaduta in * 
building up his own verses and thus described the life of 
Pdrsvanatha i a Jain saint. Indeed, the Meghaduta is 
remarkable as much for its form as for its contents ; for 
it originated a distinct genre of literary composition 
which was till then non-existent. From the twelfth 
century onward when Dhoyl wrote his Pavanaduta model- 
ling it after Kalidasa's Meghaduta , there has followed a 
succession of imitations in later times. This is evidence 
enough. of the recognition which the poem secured in early 
times, and modern scholarship has upheld this apprecia- 
tion by showering pnstinted praises upon it. 

4 
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The very popularity which a literary composition enjoys 
leads often to its corruption at the hands of enthusiastic 
connoisseurs who would like to ‘ improve * the original by 
adding something of their own. The Meghaduta has obvi- 
ously suffered in this manner, for its text is not available 
to us in a fixed definite number of verses. J'inasena, the 
Jain author referred to above, knew the text of the poem 
as consisting of 120 verses. Among the commentators 
of this poem, Vallabhadeva’s text had 111 or, as con- 
tended by Prof. K. R Pathak, 120 verses, Sthiradeva’s 
had 112, Daksinavartanatha’s had 110 and Mallinatha 
the latest and best known of them all, had a text of 121 
stanzas including five which he declared to be spurious. 
Although, therefore, the exact extent of the text has 
been fluctuating and although every stanza has an 
importance of its own, yet the poem as a whole is not 
affected at all by these variations, -except in the case of 
the additional concluding stanzas which we shall presently 
consider. 

The question, where did Kalidasa get the inspiration to 
compose this poem ? has been raised as far back as MallL 
natha’s time, for, the latter in his commentary on the first 
verse of the poem refers to a popular view that the poet 
composed the Meghaduta , keeping before his mind the 
message of Rama conveyed by Hanuman to Sita. cf. 

5r% iwh : \ 

This is quite probable. Kalidasa’s close acquaintance 
with Valinlki’s epic is manifest in the story of Rama in 
Baghu. 10-15. In the Meghaduta be refers to Rama and 
Sita in the opening verse in feeling and respectful terms. 
There are some points of similarity in the Yaksa’s 
message and Rama’s message in the Ramayana . More 
definite is the evidence of vs. 105 in which the Yaksa says 
to the cloud Thus addressed, she ( my beloved), with 
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face upturned and heart full of longing, having seen and 
welcomed you as Slta did Hanuman, will listen attentively 
to what folTows. For, 0 gentle friend, to women the news 
about their beloved husbands brought by their friends is 
little short of union.” Therefore, the episode of Rama’s 
message to Slta in the Ramayana is quite likely to have 
supplied to the poet the motif for his poem. But Kali- 
dasa’s debt to Valmlki in this matter is just this much 
and no more. He owes the idea to the author of the 
Ramayana but not its execution. For, the Meghaduta , 
as we have it, is a product of the poet’s own creative 
genius. 

Let us see how the poet’s high artistic sense worked the 
idea out. After having decided to treat of love in separa- 
tion and having chosen for this purpose the idea of the 
lover sending a message to cheer up his beloved pining in 
separation, the poet could have proceeded along the lines 
of Rama’s message in the Ramayana: the Yaksa might 
request the cloud to go to Kubera’s Capital, Alaka, and 
deliver his message of hope to his beloved. The cloud 
might accede to this request of the Yaksa and deliver the 
message to his spouse. This would not have been a bad 
lay-out : the various descriptions — of the cloud’s route , 
of Alaka, of the tender Yaksini — would have been 
retained, and the message would have been actually 
delivered. Yet this plan would certainly not have the 
Kalidasan touch. It would have been of the ordinary, 
if not a little prosaic, too. The plot — the story — would 
have been predominant as against the sentiment which 
would have been thrown into the back-ground. This plan 
would not have been able to describe, apart from the 
actual contents of the message, the depth of love of the 
languishing Yaksa. Perhaps, the cloud might have 
described the Yaksa’s love-lorn condition to his beloved; 
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but such description even at its best could not have 
revealed the agony of the* lover’s heart. Above all, the 
various links in the chain of the plot would hetfve remain- 
ed rather loosely connected with each other, and the unity 
of th^ poem would have suffered. But the poet’s eye 
which set the episode of star-crossed lovers in the roman- 
tic background of Alaka and its semi-divine inhabitants, 
which chose the cloud as the bearer of the lover’s message^ 
which dispensed with the token of recognition ( Hanuman 
carries Rama’s ring to Slta) — the same poetic eye saw the 
plan and changed it — dramatized it with a master-stroke 
of genius. Save for the introductory verses which provide 
the necessary back-ground, the MeghadUta is one long 
address of the Yaksa to the cloud right upto the end. The 
poet’s design of the poem has made the Yaksa himself to 
show the route to Alaka which the cloud should follow,, 
to give a description of his beloved, to recite the contents 
of the message before the cloud and request it to deliver 
the same to his “ second heart ” in Alaka. 

What a design I Being a sustained address of the Yaksa 
to the cloud, the poem acquired a dramatic frame. Every 
stanza, nay, every word, that it contains, comes from the 
mouth of the lover-in-separation, and therefore assumes 
significance as expressing his thoughts and emotions. All 
the different stages and descriptions in the poem, what- 
ever their differences, have been spanned, as it were, by 
the personality of the Yaksa and they serve to reveal his- 
yearning, hope, despondency, joy, sorrow — the various 
moods of his anguished heart. Indeed, the Meghaduta , as 
Kalidasa has conceived it, is one deep sigh of a love- 
stricken heart doomed to separation — its beats being 
heard from stanza to stanza. Descriptions of scenes of 
Nature — mountains, rivers, cities, villages, country-side — • 
which would at best have been adornments in the noem 
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•are kiow suffused with the longing of the lover’s heart and 
become invested with a deeper meaning. The tenderness 
and pathos of the description of the heroine become 
■doubly justified as they spring from the wistful anguish 
of her lover 8 heart. What poignant anguish the Yaksa 
must have suffered as he conjured up the figure of his 
beloved, love-sick, “ alone like a Cakravaka bird when her 
mate is away !” The originality o* Kalidasa’s design has 
rescued this description from being merely a description 
and turned it into an expression of the lover’s anguish. 
The message itself is short and extends over a dozen 
stanzas. But whatever it has to say is already eloquently 
said — • for the reader — by the preceding portion of the 
poem. The Yaksa says to his beloved : 

s?r«r ^4 

^4 t 

arrifaHnH: n —112. 

01ow could the night with its protracted watches be 
shortened into a moment? How could the day, too, be 
made bearable of sunshine at all times? — Entertaining 
such desires difficult of fulfilment, my heart is rendered 
helpless, O tremulous-eyed one, by the distressing pangs 
of thy separation.) This mood, this wistfulness of love, 
breathes throughout the poem, the descriptions and situa- 
tions standing trasnfigured as the symbols of its expression. 
Thus the poem acquires a unity and a depth of lyrical 
tone which would, given the same circumstances, be 
hardly attainable in any other manner. 

But could a cloud act as a messenger ? Bhamaha, the 
rhetorician, felt the impropriety of " speech-less or inarti- 
culate *’ objects being conceived as messengers and dubbed 
such a conception as ‘ absurd ’ ( ). He, however. 
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qualified bis opposition-^apparently as a concession to 
Kalidasa’s own explanation of the matter — by adding: 

cm ^3 I! 

— KCwyalamkara 1.44 

(If, however, the hero speaks like a maniac through great 
anxiousness, let it be. «This ( device ) is often used by the 
wise ). Kalidasa knew'full well what he was doing and 
was not unaware of the possibility of such criticism. In 
anticipation, he has sought to answer it in stanza 5 : 

mr&SNmHT ^RtTR: i?=r TR: 

s't^TTsrf: 33 tr^Sh inform: mTorinr: t 

ft n^Rf TonkH nr ^ w 

( Where, on the one hand, a cloud which is but a conglo- 
meration of vapour, light, water and wind, and where, on 
the other, messages which can be carried by animate 
beings with competent senses ? — Not taking this into 
consideration by reason of his yearning, the Yaksa made 
a request to it ( the cloud ). Indeed, those stricken with 
love become naturally indiscriminate between objects 
animate and inanimate’)- His explanation is rooted in, 
experience ; love-lorn persons become blinded by their 
own ‘ fancy ’ and run at a tangent to the ways of the 
world. Objects, whether animate or inanimate, are all 
treated by them alike. This view is the same as Shakes- 
peare’s who bracketed the lover and the lunatic together- 
as having 

' “ Such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
more than cool reason ever comprehends.” 
Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, would hardly have objected 
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to the inclusion of the poet in 

imagination all compact.’* For, who else, but a poet 
apart from the other two, could think of sending a 
message through a cloud? In fact, the poet in Kalidasa 
had a deeper understanding of the scope of poetry than 
the learned rhetorician who chose to take excep- 
tion to the conception of a cloud as a messenger. 
The poet’s art, as Maramata has truly observed, 
“ transcends the laws ordained by Nature” ( HR?Td- 
). Its loyalty is not to the physical but 
to a super-physical truth. That the MegliadUta has been 
loyal to this higher, fundamental truth is clearly proved 
by the fact that generations of appreciative readers down 
these many centuries have over-looked — indeed, have not 
cared to be conscious of — this ‘ absurdity ’ and enjoyed 
the poem as best they might. In point of fact, Kalidasa, 
having given this explanation, has taken the greatest 
care not to do violence to normal natural experience : 
throughout the poem he has made the cloud remain a 
passive listener to the out-pourings of the Yaksa’s heart. 
We shall now realize what atrocious violence is done to 
the poet’s art by those overzealous connoisseurs who think 
that the poem is incomplete unless the message is actually 
delivered by the cloud to the Yaksa’s beloved and there- 
fore seek to complete it by adding a few stanzas at the 
end. Kalidasa could never be guilty of such an unartis- 
tic ending. 


CONTENTS 


I jet us now turn to the theme of the poem : A Yaksa 
( a semi-divine being ) who for remissness in duty was 
banished by his master from his capital for a period of 
twelve months took up his residence on the Ramagiri 
mountain ( in Central India ). On the first day of the 
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month of Asadha he saw a large black cloud looming 
over the peak of the mountain “ like an elephant butting 
against an earthen mound and his amorous feelings 
were excited, for, at the sight of clouds, the heart of 
even ^hose who are happy ( united with their beloveds ) 
becomes agitated ; what to say, then, when the beloved 
person longing to lock the arms round one’s neck is far 
away ?” (3). He decides to send a message to his love- 

lorn beloved who would' be “ alive, anxiously counting 
the days,” for : 

sTTsrrsp^: ^trtt 

swrcr u —9 

(The stem of hope, indeed, sustains, during separation, the 
hearts of lovable women, full of love, (tender) like flowers 
and liable to give way any moment). So he welcomes the 
cloud with Kutaja flowers and addresses it as follows : — 
You’ll please carry a message from me to my beloved in 
Alaka, “the city of lordly Yaksas, where the palatial man- 
sions are bathed in moon-light emanating from the head 
of Siva residing in the outer garden.” The omens are aus- 
picious and you may start northwards. “ Being drunk by 
the eyes of women in the country-side beaming with 
delight but unversed in the movements of the eyebrows,” 
you will cross Mala and reach the mountain Amrakuta 
beyond which, a little further away, you will see “ Reva 
( Narmada) shattering its waters (into different currents ) 
at the foot of the Vindhya Mountain rugged with locks, 
like the decoration with ornamental designs on the body of 
an elephant” (19). You will then proceed to the Dasarna 
country which “ at your advent, will have the garden- 
hedges white with the opening Ketakas, the sacred trees 
a-buzz with the building of nests by crows and other birds, 
the regions of Jambu-groves darkened by the ripened 
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fruits, and the swans likely to stay a few days more” (23). 
Having there enjoyed, like a lover, ‘ the sweet undulating 
water of the river Vetravatl as if it were the sweet mouth 
of the beloved with eye-brows knitting, * you will move on 
to the mountain Nicais and rest there awhile. Next, 
snff: <r?«TT TOR: 

^n=rwTcT^f%^rgr iRr^RTRi 

ii —27 

J Even though the route may be a detour to you proceeding 
northwards, let you not be averse to the acquaintance of 
the terraces of mansions in Ujjayini. If you do not feel 
beguiled there by the eyes of the city’s charming women, 
shying at the flashes of streaks of lightning and tremu- 
lous at the outer corners — then cheated indeed you are ( of 
a worthwhile experience )]. Cross the river Nirvindhya and 
soon you’ll enter the Avanti country: proceed to its capita^ 
Visala (Ujjayini) “ full of abundant riches” and “on seeing 
whose crores of bright necklaces with large pearls as 
centre-pieces, conches, oyster-shells, emeralds green like 
grass and shooting rays upwards, and pieces of corals 
arranged in the shops, the oceans appear to have only 
water left behind in them. ” (33). Nearby is the temple 
of Mahakala which you must visit at the time of evening 
worship when “ dancing girls, their girdles tinkling at the 
.planting of their feet and hands fatigued by the graceful 
waving of chowries with handles enveloped in the lustre 
•of pearls, will, having received from you -the first drops of 
rain agreeable to the nail-wounds, cast glances long like 
rows of bees at you. ” ( 37 ). From there, beyond the river 
Oarabblra, you will go to Devagiri, ‘ the usual residence of 
Skanda; * and having crossed the river Carmanvati and 
passing by Dasapura, the plain of Kuruksetra, and the 
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river Sarasvatl, “ you will proceed to the daughter* of 
Jahnu ( Ganges ) which flows from the Himalaya in the 
vicinity of Kanakhala, which “ served as the flight of 
steps to heaven for the sons pf Sagara, and which, smiling 
as it wpre by her foams at the frowning face of Parvati 
seized the hair of Siva with her hands in the form of 
waves contacting the moon. ” ( 52 ). Thence to the 

mountain “ white with s;iow, ” resting on whose peak for 
relieving your fatigue yoil will attain to “ beauty compar- 
able to the mud dug up by the white bull of Siva. ” Then 
travelling through the Kraunca — pass, 

5Tr3T 

WT: I 

r>-r<T: w 

smmmzzm: n — 60 

( And having proceeded northward, you should become 
the guest of Kailasa — the looking-glass of the heavenly 
maidens — the joints of whose peaks were distended by the- 
arms of Havana and which stands occupying the sky with 
its lofty peaks white like moon-lotuses, as if it were the 
roaring laughter of Mahadeva piled up from day to day!). 
You will enjoy the water of the Manasa lake with its 
golden lotuses there; and you are sure to recognize Alaka 
with its palatial mansions, “ when you see it, with its 
silken garment in the form of the Ganges dropped down, 
nestling on its peak as if on a lover’s lap ” ( 65 ) — Alaka 
“ where trees are eternally in blossom and therefore 
resounding with the hum of intoxicated bees, where lotus-' 
ponds are ever full of lotuses and therefore possess girdles 
formed by the rows of swans, where the domestic peacocks 
with ever-shining plumage have upturned necks for giving 
out their shouts and where the evenifigs with eternal 
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moon-light are delightful owing to darkness having been 
dispelled < 

wR*r<wr i 

i%«r?qr?^rr: fvfagffifftgraTOrr: utptc 11—70 

— “ Where, served by breezes cool on account of ( their 
blowing over ) the water of the Mandakini ( the celestial 
Ganges) and sheltered from heat by the shade of Mandara 
trees growing along its banks, the young maidens — 
coveted by the gods — play with gems which are concealed 
by thrusting the fist into the golden sands and are to be 
sought out : 

iji^r strhtsgtt: i 

II — 75 

— “ Where, knowing that God Siva resides there in per- 
son, the God of Love, through fear, does not usually carry 
his bow with the bees as its string. His purpose is 
achieved solely by the graceful movements of artful 
maidens casting glances, which are accompanied by the 
knitting of eye-brows and are never futile, at their tar- 
gets— the lovers”: 

Hr3TT H-H 

*frc*rrc«w3^TW?rri%vr^TSr first: !t— 79 

There you will see my home — with the archway beautiful 
like the rainbow, and the young Mandara tree — tended 
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by my beloved — bent with theiibunches of flowers within 
reach of hands, and the water-tank with its flight of steps 
•paved with emerald-stones and crowded with full-blown 
golden lotus-flowers with glossy stalks of lapis lazuli , and 
*the pleasure — mountain with its summit studded with 
sapphires. That’s my home — “ now, in my absence, wear- 
ing a cheerless appearance ; for the lotus. flower does not 
retain its beauty when t,he sun has disappeared/’ Inside, 
you’ll see a lady ‘ in the bloom of youth, slender, with 
oyes like those of a startled doe, slothful of movement on 
account of the weight of posteriors and weighted down a 
little with her breasts.' ” 

ht sfRtar: rnfatwr sfirar* ftrfrtf 

^rrrrt ^ fsnfrcRfsrar u— 84 

( Know her — sparing of speech — to Jbe my second life, 
4 ]oneiy like a female Cakravaka , because I, her compa- 
nion, am away. I fear the poor lady full of longing 
during these wearisome days must have'changed ( suffer- 
ed ) like a lotus-plant blighted by frost ). You will find 
her “ engaged in making offerings or drawing my like- 
ness emaciated through separation and conceived in 
imagination, or asking in sweet tones the maina in the 
cage, ‘ Dost thou remember thy master, O sweet bird ? 
Thou wast indeed his favourite,” or “ having placed the 
lyre on her lap covered with the dirty garments, desirous 
to sing aloud a song whose words are arranged so as to 
contain my name in it, but after playing with great 
difficulty on the strings wet with her tears, forgetting 
again and again the murcchana ( harmonious intonation Jf 
itarted by her own self,” or “ counting the remaining 
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months of separation by placing as many flowers on the* 
threshold,” 

Having introduced yourself as 'the friend of thy 
husband/ you will convey thin my message to her : 

sresrqjrof » 

II —109 

(I am fancying thy ( slender) body in Priyangu creepers 
(thy) glances in the gaze of startled does; the beauty of 
thy face in the moon, thy locks of hair in the heavy 
plumage of peacocks, thy graceful movements of eye- 
brows in the ripples of the rivers — but alas, in not 
one of them, O irate lady, is there any comparison 
with thee ). “ I am managing to live on by myself, treat- 
ing myself to various dreams. Thou, too, O good lady,, 
shouldsfc therefore not give way to helplessness. To whom 
does unmixed happiness come — or misery alone (overtake) ? 
Fortune turns up and down like the felly of a wheel ” : 

R?rcf *rr *w: i 

^*qrr?<rri fsswirrenft arc 

'fHNfcarrg'rf? ^ ^it n — 114 

My curse will end in four months’ time — “ and then we 
two shall gratify our various longings, multiplied by sepa* 
ration, during nights lit up with the rich autumnal moon- 
light ” 

Having done me this favour, 0 cloud, either through 
friendship or compassion on me, distressed as I am, you 
may proceed to wherever you like— may you, however, not 
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thus (like me) suffer separation from lightning even for a 
moment I 

*tt ^ h ikwu T%nfr*r: i —120 

Then follow four or five spurious stanzas which say that 
the cloud went to Alaka as requested, spotted the Yaksa’s 
residence and in celestial speech recited the message to 
his beloved. The lord of Alaka, coming to know about this 
message, took pity upon the couple and reunited them. 


This summary in English, although it is given in detail 
and mostly in literal translation, fails to do justice to the 
beauty of the original, where the harmony of sound is half 
its poetry. No translation can succeed in reproducing the 
euphony of intonation, the lilt, the delicate music of the 
original Sanskrit which make the stanzas lmunt the ear. 
It is impossible to transplant, for instance, the soft sombre 
harmony of : 

mftmNr gjn* 1 

( My home will now, no doubt, be wearing a cheerless 
appearance in my absence ) or the swell of 

#^t5n^atorr 

•51ft: II ■ — 52 

( For translation see ante ) 

Hound and sense have been wedded together. And yet 
there is no deliberate striving after effect by means of 
devices like alliteration which by their artificiality would 
impair the freshness and beauty of the poem. The poet s 
delicate ear for music and mastery over language have 
succeeded in producing harmony of sound matching the 
delicacy of sense. While using single words or com- 
pounds, big and small — some of them e\ en extending over 
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a whole pada — as they suit his purpose, the poet has uni- 
formly employed the Mandakranta metre which, by virtue 
of its slow, long-drawn-out rby # thm, is eminently suitable 
for the pathos and tenderness of love in separation. 

The description of the', Yaksa’s abode and that of his 
beloved languishing in separation are done with an insight 
and feeling which cannot but excite tender sympathy in 
our hearts. Indeed, the moving pathos and tenderness of 
these descriptions have a naturalness in them which has 
led to the surmise whether Megh. does not describe the 
poet’s own experiences through the mouth of the Yaksa. 
This is not impossible, though in a poet of Kalidasa’s 
genius it is not necessary that it must be so. At any 
rate, the attempts to supply this autobiographical back- 
ground by a reference to Gupta times when Kalidasa 
might have been away from home on a mission of state 
and thus suffered separation from his spouse must be con- 
sidered unproven for want of definite evidence, and pre- 
mature in view of the uncertainty about the date of the 
poet. 

The richness of Kalidasa’s imagination is revealed in 
the colourful descriptions of Alaka, of UjjayinI, of 
Himalaya and of Kailasa. Indeed, Kalidasa’s handling. of 
Nature in the first part of the poem shows how his art has 
been maturing. The description of the cloud’s route would 
contain geographical descriptions of mountains, rivers, 
countries, villages, cities, etc., which would be dry and 
uninteresting. The poet, however, has touched them 
with his magic wand and invested them with beauty 
and freshness. Apart from the back-ground of the 
Yaksa’s emotion, the poet has conceived these objects 
of Nature in the relationship of friends, of guest and host, 
or, mainly, of lovers. This relationship is based either 
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upon conventions or poetic fancy founded upon the 
actual relation of the objects. In this ‘ poetising * process 
Kalidasa does not sacrifice, natural phenomena ; rather his 
imaginative insight turns them to advantage, e, g ., in 
the latter half of the vs. Tiwrewg etc. (12) or in 

etc. (42). On the other hand, the poet 
can give us a simple objective description full of emotiva- 
power and richness of diction , e. g. 

%a#: 

r«jsq-ra% 

*TT'Tr^?r ^rmn 11—23 

(For translation see ante) 

The poem abounds in figures of speech, gq*ns, s^^ns*. 
being the most outstanding. Paronomasia is 
also— though very rarely-used, and with good effect. In 
fact, these Alamkaras are so generously interspersed in 
the poem and are so intimately set in their context that 
they are like the flesh of the flesh and the bone of the 
bone of the poem. 

Despite its erotic theme, the poem has a high moraL 
tone. There are indeed some descriptions which are inten- 
sely erotic, and at .least in one case ( in stanza 43 ) the 
frankness is outrageous ; yet love in the poem moves on a 
high plane. The Yaksa pining in separation for his law- 
ful spouse and the latter — an ideal house-wife — languish- 
ing in the absence of her lord and anxiously awaiting, 
his return reveal a nobility and constancy of married love 
which are inspiring. Besides, what a wealth of noble 
sentiments — friendship, self-respect, ’goodness, compassion,, 
fortitude, repaying an obligation, etc., — lies enshrined in 
the poem exalting its tone 1 Lines like WlfagSt 
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qrait t or *w&\ sttort^i or ^tTc^rt 

3T I have passed into currency -among 
the higher strata of society. The observation of Bana 

fanflT^ ?r w&§ \ 

( Who is not pleased with the well-turned phrases of Kali- 
dasa, sweet and full of sentiment like the blossoms drip- 
ping with honey ? ) is really as true of the beautiful 
phrases and sentiments contained in this poem of his as 
those in any other. 

(4) RAGHUVAMSA 

Although the Ku marasambhatu is recognised as a 
Mahakavya, yet it is the Rayhiivumsu which is a Maha- 
kavya par excellence as defined by writers on Poetics. 
Dandin defines a Mahakavya as a composition in verse 
which is not brief, and is divided into cantos which are 
not too long, are well dovetailed with each other and run 
in a uniform metre except in the concluding stanza or 
stanzas which should have a different metre. It must 
open with a benediction or salutation or reference to the 
plot. The story should be based on history or, at any 
rate, must be real. Its purpose should be the attainment 
of one of the four ‘Objects of man * ( Purusarthas ), viz. % 
Dharma ( Duty and Piety ), Artha ( Worldly Success ), 
Kama ( Love ), and Moksa ( Salvation ). The hero should 
be clever and noble. The poem must be rich in feelings 
and sentiments, and must be embellished with descriptions 
of cities, oceans, mountains* seasons, the rise of the sun 
and the moon, sport3 in gardens and water, drinking, 
amorous pleasures, separation, marriage, birth of son, 
political discussions and missions, expeditions, battles 
and the success of the hero. It should also be decorated 
with figures of speech. Such a Kavt/a % says Dandin 
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ministers to the uelight of the people and endures for ages. 
Raghu. satisfies all these requirements of a Mahakavya as 
a literary form. It is a composition in verse divided into 
nineteen cantos of varying length and each running in a uni- 
form metre except the ninth in which the latter half has no 
less than ten different metres used in it. The theme relates to 
the glorious dynasty of the Raghus of the solar race one of 
whose scions, King Iksvaku, dates back to the Rgvedic times, 
and which is sung of in the epics and the Puranas. And what 
a noble family it was since its qualities have so charmed 
— we may even say, hypnotised — the poet and merited 
such a generous tribute from him in the opening verses of 
the first canto ! The poem obviously does not deal with 
the story of one single hero: Dilipa, Raghu, Aja, Dasaratha* 
Rama — this galaxy of 4 clever and noble ’ kings provides 
the theme for the better part of the poem. Hillebrandt 
looked upon Rama as occupying the centre of the poem 
( cantos 10-15 ), the description of his fore-fathers in cantos 
1 to 9 serving as an introduction and that of his successors 
in cantos 16 to 19 as the conclusion of the poem. While 
this is true, we may not technically consider Rama alone 
as the hero of the poem, lest we should thereby do injustice 
to at least one other hero — Raghu after whom the poem 
takes its name and whose glory and might Kalidasa has 
described practically in the first half of the poem. At least, 
Visvanatha, the author of the Sdhityadarpaya , found it 
necessary — obviously he had his eyes on Raghu. — to add 
that the Mahakavya may have many kings born in one 
and the same noble family as heroes. The poem has its 
generous share of descriptions — of forests, hermitages, 
palaces, cities, morning, evening, expeditions, battles, 
drinking, separation, love-sport, seasons, marriage, etc. 
etc. Figures of speech are found practically in every 
other stanza. The sentiments ( Rasas ) and feelings 
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( Bhavas ) are judiciously distributed Had developed : 
Heroic in the descriptions of Raghu’s expedition, Aja’s 
fight with hostile kings, Rama’s victory over Ravana etc. 
Pathetic in Aja’s lamentation over the loss of his beloved, 
Indumatl; Irate when- Parasurama appears before Rama 
and addresses him in flaming rage; Quietistic in Vasisoha’s 
message to the grieving Aja; above all, Erotic in the 
description of the Svayamvara of Indumatl, the description 
of Spring in the ninth canto, the description of the water- 
sport in the sixteenth and, to crown all, the description 
of the amours of Agnivarna in the last canto. The remain- 
ing Rasas like the Terrible , Repellent , Wonderful and 
Humorous are not altogether neglected. Dandin’s prophecy 
that a poem composed in this way will delight the people 
and live for ages has been literally fulfilled in the case of 
the Raghuvamsa whose popularity can well be gauged 
from the large number — thirty-three — of commentaries 
written upon it and which even to this day serves as a 
text-book for beginners in the study of the Sanskrit 
language and literature. Its popularity as well as poetic 
excellence have made Kalidasa known, as much as any 
thing else, as Raghukdra ( the author of the Raghuvamsa ). 

Great as Kalidasa’s indebtedness to the Ramayana is, he 
has not followed the Rarnagana in the matter of the order 
of the kings of the Solar race; his order of kings is much 
more similar to that found in the Vuyu Parana and the 
Visnu Parana , especially the former. In the Pratimanataka 
— a drama ascribed to Bhasa who was a predecessor of 
Kalidasa, — Rama’s ancestors are mentioned in the same 
order as that in Raghu. In the first fifteen cantos Dillpa, 
Raghu, Aja, Dasaratha aud Rama are described, Rama 
and Raghu standing out prominently among them. The 
-sixteenth gives a description of Rama’s son Kusa, follow- 
ed by that of his son, Atifchi, in the seventeenth. The 
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eighteenth canto stands in sharp contrast to all the rest 
both for the large number of kings — 21 in all — described 
therein and also the artificiality of these descriptions. 
The kings are described with the help of play on words so 
that puns and superficial —even unmeaning — comparisons 
become sufficient for the description of the king. For 
instance, King Pariyatra had 4 by his height vanquished 
the mountain Pariyatra ’ U8.6) or king Dhruvasamdhi 
was ‘ comparable to Dkruva * and ‘ there was eternal peace 
( VH: SfPi: ) among the enemies who surrendered themselves 
to him. 4 ( 18.34 ). All kings are dismissed in a stanza 
or two except Sudarsana whose description as a minor 
king given in nineteen verses concludes the canto. The 
last canto contains a vivid description of the debauchee 
Agnivarna who died a victim of his own dissolute ways. 
His widow, who was mcienU % ruled the kingdom with the 
help of ministers. 

How striking is the contrast between the beginning 
and the ending of the poem ! The poet undertook to des- 
cribe the race of the Raghus %i who were pure from birth, 
who persevered in their undertakings until they bore fruit, 
who ruled the earth as far as ths oceans, whose chariots 
travelled up to heaven ( 1*5 ); who tended the sacrificial 
fires according to injunctions, who satisfied the suppli- 
cants by granting whatever they desired, who meted out 
punishment in proportion to the offence, who were awake 
at the proper time ( 1*6 ); who amassed wealth only for 
charity, who were sparing of speech in order to stick to 
truth, who aspired to conquer only for fame, who took to 
married life only for progeny ( 1*7 ); who acquired know- 
ledge in childhood, who sought pleasures in youth, who 
resorted to an ascetic life in old age and who abandoned 
the mortal frame by means of yogic concentration ” 
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<1*8). And he ended with the description of a voluptuary 
who gave himself up so entirely to carnal pleasures that 
when he did accede to the request of his ministers that he 
should show himself to his loyal subjects anxious to see 
their king, he condescended to stretch his leg out of the 
windowfor them ! This glaring inconsistency and the 
apparently abrupt close of the poem have raised the ques- 
tion whether the poem, as it is, is complete. A traditional 
report spoke of the Rnghuvamsa as consisting of twenty- 
two cantos, while another spoke of twenty-five. These 
claims are not substantiated by the production of definite 
evidence and must be dismissed as mere hearsay. On the 
other hand, Hillebrandt was struck by the contrast pre- 
sented by the economical way in which the poet selected, 
by way of a back-ground to the description of Rama, only 
a few names — Pilipa, Raghu, Aja and Dasaratha— from 
the long line of his ancestors on the one hand and the 
sight of a crowd of twenty-one successors in the body of 
a single canto, viz., the eighteenth on the other. This 
contradiction, he explained, was due to the fact that the 
last tu r o cantos are un-authenfcic. He supported this con- 
tention by pointing out the comparative shortness of these 
two cantos, the artificiality of description in the eighteenth, 
and the lack of taste in the nineteenth canto. 

This view, however, has not found general acceptance. 
‘Commentators like Mallinatha have commented upon 
both of them and have not thrown the slightest suggestion 
about their spuriousness. Besides, citations from these 
cantos are found in works on Poetics from the eleventh 
century A. D. ; therefore, they are certainly old. 
The last canto, apart from the question of. the character of 
king Agnivarna, possesses poetic power and beauty and 
felicity of expression w'hich we always associate with 
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Kalidasa’s art. , The last canto cannot be dismissed as a- 
later addition. 

Let us consider this question from another point of view. 
It is a strange coincidence, indeed, that we should be 
faced with the question of endings in all the poems of 
Kalidasa except the Rtusamhara which has a benedictory 
note at the end of every canto and therefore stands apart 
from the rest in this respect. As for the rest, we have 
already considered whether Kumar . ends at the eighth or 
the seventeenth canto; we have seen how additional verses 
have been appended to Megh. in order to provide it with a 
* proper * ending; and now we are considering whether 
Raqhu. is complete as it stands. The dramatic works of 
the poet can offer no guidance on this point, as they are 
tied down by rules of dramaturgy to have benedictory 
verses at the end known as Bhamtavakijus. The case of 
Megh., however, may well be taken as an indication of 
Kalidasa’s way of concluding his poems, because the four 
or five verses found after fp ^4 ^ c[ FtsprfiU: i 

( 120 ) are by common consent later additions, and therefore 
that verse represents the ending of the poem as Kalidasa 
gave it. This would show that Kalidasa was not a stickler 
for rules that would insist upon a formal ending. He would 
not carry the theme on to the pedestrian rounding off — 
“And every one lived happily ever after.” His ending is 
full of suggestion. The theme is developed and carried 
on to completiomas his poetic eye perceived it and the 
poem concluded, leaving the strings of the reader’s imagi- 
nation vibrating with the wealth of suggestions it carries 
with it. Herein we have a corroboration of our view that 
the Kumarasarnbhava ends at the eighth canto, where the 
poet, after describing the amorous sports of Siva and 
Parvatl, says in the last verse that they thus passed a 
hundred and fifty seasons as if they were, a single night* 
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We have already seen how this last canto ends in an at- 
mosphere of intense erotism and a subtle suggestion of the 
birth of Kumara. Now compare and contrast this eighth 
canto of Kumara . with the nineteenth of Raghu . The com- 
parison lies in the fact that both have an extravaganza of 
the erotic sentiment. Their contrast, however, is reveal- 
ing. In Kumar, it is a lawfully wedded pair whose love- 
sports are described ; here in Raghu . a lewd king is 
debauching himself in promiscuity. There the pair is 
divine, here the voluptuary is a human being. Siva and 
Parvati revelled in amorous pleasures for a hundred and 
fifty seasons — eventually to beget heroic progeny; Agni“ 
varna dissipated himself and succumbed to his passion — ■ 
leaving his unfortunate queen to rear the foetus in her 
womb for the continuation of the line. The significance 
of this contrast is easily understood if we remember that 
all the compositions of Kalidasa represent so many efforts 
on his part to body forth his own conception of love and 
indicate its place and importance in human life. It is 
probable that the poet who had fully developed and ade- 
quately expressed his conception of love in the Sakuntala 
( actually or conceptually ) may have sought to bring 
out the contrast between love which is ‘ of the heart ’ and 
is consecrated by wedlock and passion which will only 
feed on promiscuity. He concluded Kumar, in an atmos- 
phere of sublime conjugal happiness of Siva and Parvati 
and concluded Raghu. in sharp contrast in order to show 
how man, ever so nobly born as Agnivarna was, has a 
miserable end if he trifled with love. Thus the nineteenth 
canto, besides pointedly suggesting that the race of the 
Raghus was on the decline, brings out its contrast with the 
eighth canto of Kumar. Looked at from this point of 
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view, the nineteenth may well be the concluding canto of 
the Rar/lmvams a.' 

* In an article published in the Presentation Volume to 
Mahdmahopddhydya P. V. Kane, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has 
put forth a suggestion that the Raghuvamsa must have origin- 
ally ended at the eighth Canto, the last eleven Cantos being 
all subsequent additions. “ I have a feeling,” he says, “ that 
it is not merely that Kalidasa had not the portrayal of Rama 
as the chief aim in writing RcigJiuvatnSa but that he did not 
write the Rama portion in the work at all : he may have closed 
the poem with eight Cantos in which Raghu is the chief and 
central figure and in which his father and son are also described.” 
This hypothesis is sought to be confirmed by the assertion that 
“ except a very few allusions to Rama in the Meghaduta we 
do not find Kalidasa making any mention of Rama.” As for 
the various Cantos embodying the Rama story, Dr. Raja dis- 
misses them as spurious on the following grounds : (i) In the 

five laudatory verses at the beginning of the first Canto, in 
which the good and noble qualities of the 'Raghus are enu- 
merated, no mention is made either of Rama or his qualities , 
(ii) Nor is Rama even once mentioned in the first eight 
Cantos except in 8.29 which is “ of questionable authenticity.” 
(in) This is in sharp contrast to Kumara who was Kalidasa’s 
hero and has therefore been glorified in an entire Mahakavya 
the Kitmarasambhava. Resides, the word Kumara often 
occurs in the Raghuvamsa also, (iv) Kalidasa has not followed 
the Rdmayaua in the matter of the genealogy of Rama’s 
ancestors. This should be surprising if he were acquainted 
with Yalmikl’s Rdmayaua. Kalidasa in all likelihood did not 
know Valmiki’s poem, (v) mentioned in Raghu 1.4 

is usually understood as a reverential reference to /Valmlki. 
This, however, is not correct : Kalidasa has here in mind the 
authors of the Puranas on which he has drawn, (vi) The first 
eight Cantos on the one hand and the last eleven on the other 
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reveal a wide difference in characterization. Dilipa, Raghu 
and Aja have been portrayed with vividness and originality 
and possess an individuality of their own, while Rama’s 
delineation is wanting in all these qualities. Descriptions of 
nature for their own sake are not met with in the first eight 
Cantos ; they are, however, found in the last eleven Cantos, e.g. 
in the IXth and the XVIth. Moreover, the two parts disclose 
differences in technique, handling of the material, conception 
of similes, use of words, etc. 

Let us consider this hypothesis. Now, if the Raghuvamsa 
were to end at the eighth Canto, its ambitious title, “ The 
Chronicle of the Raghu Dynasty ,” loses practically all justi- 
fication. The description of a King preceded by that of his 
father and followed by that of his son cannot imaginably be 
titled as the Chronicle of his And the Raghu . has never 
been known to have any other title, unlike the Mcghaduta 
which has been sometimes known as Meghasa tides a. Again, 
our expectations are hardly to be satisfied if the strident tones 
of the four verses, etc. belauding the descend- 

ants of the Raghu family were to be followed only by the 
description of the father, son and grandson — a number barely 
sufficient to justify the grammatical plural of If 

Kalidasa does not mention Rama in these stanzas or in the first- 
eight Cantos, it deserves to be regarded as an eloquent testi- 
mony to the restraint which the artist has imposed upon him- 
self. As a matter of fact, some of the characteristic qualities 
of the Raghus enumerated in these verses are not absent from 
Rama, too.— As for the verse 8.29 ( ^OT^dHR^id^etc. ), 
its artificiality cannot be denied. But if we compare the way 
in which Raghu’s name (3.21) or Aja’s name (5.36) is first 
mentioned by the poet, we shall realize how the stanza can be 
looked upon as genuine, especially in view of the alliteration 
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employed by the poet in the other cases, too. — Kumara may be 
conceded as a hero to whose glorificatoin the Kama rasambhava 
has been devoted : but nothing can be made out against Rama 
as a hero from the frequent use of the word Kumara even in 
the Raghit for, unlike Kumara (a prince), the word Rama has 
no other ordinary meaning in the language. — That Kalidasa 
was acquainted with Valmiki s poem is amply proved by the 
evidence of the Mcghaduta which cannot be overlooked. — If 
the poet has not followed the genealogy as given in the 
RdmFiyana, it is because he wanted to produce a work of art 
for which he selected only some outstanding names from 
Kama’s ancestors in order to supply an introduction to Rama’s 
story. And the acquaintance of Kalidasa with Valmiki s 
poem is not disproved even i the word is interpreted 

broadly as referring to the earlier ( Purana ) writers because 
there is no reason why Valmiki should not be one of them. 
It may be observed, however, that in some cases the borrowing 
has taken place in the reverse direction. — Descriptions of 
nature running over a dozen stanzas given for their own sakes 
are also to be found in the Kumara. Finally, if the charac- 
terization of Dilipa, Raghu and Aja is full of originality, it is 
what might have been only expected because Kalidasa had no 
model before him in their portrayal and consequently his genius 
had a free play. In portraying Rama, however, he had but to 
follow in the leading strings of the great Valmiki. That 
Rama’s character is lacking in individuality or vividness is a 
matter of opinion. The author who has composed the 14th 
Canto or has conceived the episode of Kusa and the Goddess 
of Ayodhya at the dead of night etc. cannot be accused of 
having failed to invest his characters with individuality or 
vividness. For these reasons it is obvious that Dr. Raja’s 
hypothesis remains only a postulation ingeniously conceived 
and elaborated but hardly proved. 
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CONTENTS 

W e shall now review the contents of the poem. In the 
illustrious family of Maim was born Dilipa, a strong, 
pious and generous king who by reasons of his providing 
for their education, protection and maintenance was the 
father of his subjects, their fathers being only the causes 
of their birth ” ( 24 ) and who “ levied taxes on his 
subjects only for their well-being; indeed, the sun draws 
up water only to return it a thousandfold ” ( 18 ). He had 
no offspring. So, with a view to consult his family-priest, 
the great sage Vasistha, he started in the company of his 
beloved queen Sudaksina for the sage’s hermitage — seated 
in a chariot rattling with a deep agreeable sound, “ enjoy- 
ing pleasant breezes which were charged with the fragrance 
of the exudation of sala trees, which blew about the pollen 
of flowers and which waved the forest-groves, (38) listen, 
ing to the charming two-fold notes — resembling the tiadja 
tone — of peacocks who had turned their faces up at the 
sound of the chariot -wheels, ( 39 ) accepting blessings as 
well as welcome from the sacrificial hosts in villages 
which were marked by sacrificial posts and were granted by 
( Dilipa ) himself, ( 44 ) and enquiring the names of wild 
trees on the way from the aged shepherds who approached 
them with ( presents of ) fresh ghee ” ( 45 ). They reached 
the hermitage in the evening. When Vasistha enquired 
about his health and weal, the King replied, “ When you, 
born of Brahma, are looking after me, how should my 
prosperity not be uninterrupted V Yet> the earth with 
all its islands and producing riches does not please me 
who have not yet seen a worthy offspring in this 
your daughter-in-law ( 65 ). So be pleased, O revered Sage 
to bring it about that I may be freed from the debt to 
my fore-fathers.” By means of his yogic powers Vasistha 
saw and informed the King that once while returning 
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from heaven he had neglected to pay respects to the celes- 
tial cow who was seated under a celestial tree and sc he 
was cursed by her that he would have no progeny until 
her daughter was propitiated by him. While the sage was 
advising Dilipa to worship his own cow Nandini, the 
latter arrived — “ red and shiny like tender leaves, bearing 
a slightly curved tuft of hair on the forehead like twilight 
bearing the new moon,” (83) “ having pot-like udders and 
showering the earth with luke-warm milk — more sacred 
than the ceremonial sacrificial bath — gushing out at the 
sight of her calf.” (84). This, said the sage, was an 
auspicious sign, and he asked the King to worship her 
till she was propitiated (I). 

Next morning, the King followed the cow into 
the forest and served her by offering tasty mouthfuls 
of grass, patting her and warding off the fleas. “ He 
remained standing if she stood, walked if she moved forth, 
kept himself firmly seated if she squatted, drank water 
only after she did — he followed her like a veritable 
shadow.” (6). The queen worshipped the cow both in the 
morning and in the evening and kept company with her 
lord as he waited upon Nandini during the night. After 
three weeks had thus gone by, the cow once entered a 
cavern of the Himalaya overgrown with grass near the 
fall of the Ganges, and the King, who was 'charmed by 
the scenery around, was startled to hear her cry and see 
Her in the clutches of a lion. He drew out an arrow, 
but was paralysed in the arm. The lion then said to him, 
that he was an attendant of Siva appointed to guard the 
Demdnru tree which was a favourite of Parvtl, and was 
allowed to live on any beast that came his way. “ You 
may therefore return, shedding off all shame. You have 
demonstrated your devotion to the sage. Moreover, the 
charge which is impossible to protect even by means of 
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arms does not detract from the honour of warriors.’* (40). 
Dihpa expressed great regard for the orders of Siva and 
offered himself to the lion in lieu of the cow which be- 
longed to the sage. The lion laughed at the “foolishness’* 
of the King who was desirous of giving up so much fcp* so 
little. “ Moved to great compassion as he was being 
gazed at with terror-stricken eyes by the cow in the 
clutches of the lion,” the King replied, “ The noble word 
Ksatra has come to mean ‘ one who protects from injury * 
in the three worlds. What is the use of the kingdom or 
life sullied by scandal to one if his conduct is the reverse 
of this ?’* (53) and again repeated his request to the lion. 
And as he stood, his head bent down, expecting a leap of 
the lion, there fell a shower of tlowers on him — the lion 
was only an illusion created by the cow to test his devo- 
tion. As asked by the cow who was now pleased with 
him, the King drank her milk as if it were 4 spotless glory 
incarnate.’ The royal pair then returned to the capital. 
The queen became mcierJe (II) and in courss of time gave 
birth to a son. “Only three things — the moon — white 
royal umbrella and the pair of chowries — the King could 
not offer as presents to the maid-servants who reported to 
him, in words sweet like ambrosia the birth of the prince” 
(lb) who was named llu<jhu derived from the root rngh. to 
go, “ so that he may go to the end of learning as well as 
enemies in battle.” Raghu was duly educated. He grew 
to manhood with a strong build, was married to a number 
of royal princesses, and was crowned heir- apparent. 
Dilipa then commenced his hundredth As rawed hu sacrifice 
and appointed Raghu to guard the horse as it moved 
about. The horse suddenly disappeared and Raghu by the 
favour of NandinI could see Indra in the east fleeing away 
with it. His request for the return of the horse was turned 
down by Indra but, in the battle that followed the prince 
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pleased the god by his valour. Indra agreed to endow 
Dillpa with the fruit of his sacrifice, though the horse was 
not returned. The prince returned to the capital where his 
father had already been apprised of the encounter by a 
messenger of Indra. Dillpa handed over the kingdom to 
Raghu and retired into a forest. (Ill) 

When autumn came making the rivers fordable and 
roads with mud dried up, Raghu started on a military 
expedition for the conquest of all the quarters. With a 
huge army he first marched against and conquered the 
eastern kings and reached the shore of the eastern ocean 
{ Mahodadhi ) ‘ dark with Tali trees. ’ The Suhmas capi- 
tulated. The Vangas proud of their naval strength were 
uprooted but re-installed by Raghu 4 like Kalama rice 
transplanted. * The Kalinga king offered resistance with 
weapons and elephants but was defeated. Raghu then 
went south, crossed the Kaverl and reached the foot of the 
Malaya mountain. The Pandyas could not withstand 
Raghu ’s might and they offered to him excellent pearls 
obtained from the ocean at the mouth of the Tamraparni. 
Then turning back along the west coast, the conqueror 
crossed the Sahya mountain; “ the Kerala women who had 
left off decoration through fear were supplied with powder 
for their hair by the dust of his armies; ” and the Aparanta 
king readily paid tribute to him. Next, Raghu went by 
the overland route against the Paraslkas. “ He could* not 
stand the flush of wine on the lotus-faces of* the Yavana 
( Ionian ) women;” a terrible battle took place with the 
bearded westerners strong in cavalry. However, they 
suffered heavily and sued for peace. Then he proceeded to 
the North across the river Vamksu or Sindhu “ where his 
horses relieved their fatigue and shook off the filaments of 
saffron sticking to their necks on account of their rolling 
on its banks, ” ( 67 ) and defeated the Hunas and the 
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Kambojas. In tlie uplands of the Himalayas he fought 
with the mountain- tribes and the Utsavasamketas and 
crossed the river Lauhitya — which terrified the king of 
Pragjyotisa. The king of the Kamarupas offered him 
precious tributes. After ‘ the conquest of the Quarters, 
Raghu returned to the capital with all the wealth seized 
in the campaign and performed the Visvajit sacrifice at 
which he gave away everything in charity ( IV ). 

Once a young Brahmin came to Raghu who welcomed 
him with offerings placed in earthen vessels — so im- 
poverished he had been by his liberality at the Visvajit 
sacrifice. Kautsa, the young guest, said that he had come 
to the Emperor for a sum of fourteen crores of golden 
coins which his preceptor, provoked by the pupil’s per- 
sistence in having them named, had demanded by way of 
fees. But, said he, he would now try elsewhere “ for even 
the Cataka bird does not press an autumnal cloud- which 
has emptied its contents. " Raghu was stung in the quick 
by this — the first — case of a supplicant going disappointed 
from him. He asked Kautsa to wait for a couple of days 
and contemplated extorting the required’ sum from the 
treasurer of gods,, Kubera, who, however, knowing Raghu’s 
might, voluntarily filled his treasury to overflowing. And 
the people withnessed the rare but noble spectacle of “ a 
supplicant who was unwilling to take more than what was 
to be given to his preceptor and the King who gave more 
than the supplicant asked for. ” As a result of Kautsa s 
blessings, Raghu got a son, Aja by name. When the 
prince in course of time grew into a youth of exquisite 
charms and accomplishments, he was sent by his father to 
attend the Svayamvara of I.ndumafcl, the younger sister of 
the king of the Vidarbhas. On the way he had an adven- 
ture with an elephant who was really a Gandharva, which 
earned him the Sammohana missile. He was duly received 
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by the Vidarbha king and, having passed an almost sleep- 
less night in golden dreams about the Vidarbha princess, 
was awakened in the morning by the sweet strains of the 
Court minstrels (V). Aja went to the assembly hall 
which was gaily and splendidly decorated; many kings 
resplendent in their rich attire had gathered there, seeking 
the fair Indumati s hand. The princess, escorted by the 
maid Sunanda who gave an introduction of each] king as 
they approached him, passed by them one after another 
leaving “ each king lookmg pale like a turret on the royal 
road at night when the lighted torch passes beyond, ” and 
came to Aja and fell in love with him at first sight. The 
garland was put round Aja's neck by the nurse on behalf 
of the bashful princess 1 as if it was love incarnate. ’ (VI) 
The bridal procession enters the capital, the marriage 
ceremony is duly performed and Aja accompanied by ‘his 
bride leaves for his father’s capital. His way, however, 
was blocked by the disappointed kings who had made a 
common causa to snatch the princess from him. A battle 
followed ; Aja used the soporific missile tiammohana 
against the powerful host of enemies and returned victo- 
rious to his father. Ragnu then decided to renounce the 
world (VII) and handed over the kingdom to his son. 

4 The subjects looked upon the new king as if he was 
Raghu rejuvenated ; for he had inherited not only his 
wealth but all his qualities, too ’ (8). Raghu then died a 
yogin’s death and Aja ruled the kingdom with vigilance. 
Indumati presented her lord with a son who was named 
Dasaratha. Once while Aja was sporting in the garden 
with his beloved, a garland of celestial flowers slipped 
down from Naradas lute as he was moving in the sky, and 
fell on Indumati who reeled and expired on the spot. 
The loving husband, on regaining consciousness from his 
swoon, “ took on his lap the body of bis ^beloved with its 
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colour changed on account of the extinction of life, looking 
thereby like the moon in. the morning bearing the black 
marie of the deer ” and lamented in pathetic strains that 
moved even the trees to tears of sympathy. Vasistha sent 
a message of consolation revealing therein the anteced- 
ents of Indumatl who was in fact the celestial damsel 
HarinI whom the sage Trnabindu had cursed to mortal life 
until the contact with celestial flowers released her there 
from. He tried to console the king by dwelling upon the 
evanascence of worldly existence and the eternity of the 
soul, which therefore did not deserve to be grieved about. 
A]a however, remained disconsolate; he managed to live 
on for eight years so that the child, Dasaratha, could grow 
up in the meantime, and ultimately seized as he was by an 
incurable disease, fasted unto death and rejoined his 
beloved in the pleasure-halls of heaven. (VIII). Dasa- 
ratha proved himself quite an able ruler who not only 
exercised sovereignty over other kings but whose assi- 
stance was sought even by Indra in his battles with the 
demons. He married three queens — the princesses of the 
Kosalas, the Kekayas and the Magadlias, and performed 
so many sacrifices that the banks of the rivers Tamasa 
and Sarayu were dotted with golden sacrificial posts. 
Then came Spring— 1 “ first the appearance of flowers, then 
fresh sprouts and next the hum of bees and (notes of) 
cuckoos — in this sequence the vernal season set in and 
exhibited itself in the forest-region abounding in trees '* 
(26). Asoka, Kuravaka, Bakula, Tilaka — all burst into 
blossom. Bees and Koils sang lustily. “ By garments 
outdoing the redness of dawn, by barley-sprouts fastened 
to the ears, and by the cooing of cuckoos — by these forces 
of Love, gay persons were rendered interested solely in 
women” (43). Dasaratha having enjoyed the best of the 
season in the company of his queens went out for 
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hunting. There he shot an arrow in the direction of a 
sound which he thought was that of a grunting elephant, 
but was shocked to hear a piteous cry, for he had hit a 
boy who was filling his jar, with water. He carried the 
wounded boy at a distanco to his parents who become 
frantic with sorrow at the death of their only child, The 
father* cursed Dasaratha — “ Like me, thou, too, shalt meet 
thy end in old age through grief for thy son,” to which 
the latter replied : 

(Even this curse is a mixed blessing conferred by you upon 
me who have never seen the beauty of the lotus-like face 
of a son.) With mingled feeling of joy and sorrow the 
King returned to his capital (IX). 

Dasaratha commenced a sacrifice for the purpose of 
getting a son. About this time the gods who were being 
tyrannized over by the great demon Havana approached 
Visnu and begged for his help. The great god said he 
was himself going to be born on the earth for the 
destruction of Havana. In the meanwhile Dasaratha, 
at his sacrifice, received from the fire-god a pot 
of milk-porridge which he distributed among 
Kausalya and Kaikeyi, who in their turn divided their 
shares with the third queen Sumitra. Then Kausalya 
gave birth to Rama — God Visnu Himself in human form, 
Kaikeyi to Bharata, and Sumitra to Laxmana and 
Satrughna. The four princes, by their dispositions, fell 
into two pairs — Rama and Laxmana being drawn to each 
other, and Bharata and Satrughna doing likewise among 
them. (X). Young Rama accompanied by Laxmana was 
sent by Dasaratha to Visvamitra’s hermitage in order to 
guard the sage’s sacrifices from the inroads of demons. 
On the way he destroyed the demoness Tadaka who, as she 
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dropped down with her heart pierced by an arrow, “ shook 
not only the region of her own forest but also the Glory 
of Ravana which was stable ( til 1 now ) on account of the 
conquest of the three worlds. ” ( 19 ). The two princes 
enabled the sage to carry his sacrifice to completion by 
destroying the demon hordes. Visvamitra then took 
Rama and Laxmana to Mithila, Janaka’s capital, where 
Rama with great ease broke the mighty Pinaka bow and 
thereby won the hand of Janaka’s daughter, SUci , who 
was born in a supernatural manner. Dasaratha came to 
Mithila and was happy to celebrate the marriage of 
all his four princes with the princesses of Mithila. When 
he was on his way back to his own capital along with 
the princes and their brides, they were all confronted by 
Parasurama who had vowed vengeance on the entire 
Ksatriya tribe. The latter, however, soon realized that 
Rama was God Visnu Himself and climbed down before 
the superior might of the latter. (XI). When the prepara- 
tions for the coronation of Rama were being made 
Kaikeyl “soiled them with her tears”, and “being 
conciliated by her lord, that irate woman blurted out tfte 
two boons which had been promised by him just as the 
earth when showered upon by rain throws up a couple of 
serpents lurking in the hole.” (5). Rama, along with Slta 
and Laxmana gladly went into exile for a period of 
fourteen years ; the aged king could not bear separation 
from Rama and died of sorrow. Bharata disowned his 
own mother, went to Rama in the jungle to persuade him 
to come back but returned unsuccessful, though he 
-brought with him a pair of sandals of Rama in whose 
name he, practising penances himself, afterwards ruled 
•from Nandigrama. In the jungle “Slta walking behind 
Rama appeared like Laxml, enamoured of virtues, follow- 
ing him even though interdicted by Kaikeyl*- ” 
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Then Rama’s taking up residence in Pancavati, Sita’s 
abduction by Ravana, Rama’s alliance with the monkey 
chief Sugriva, Hanuman’s crossing over to Lanka and 
delivering Rama’s message to Slta, Rama’s march, the 
battles between the demons and the monkeys, the ultimate 
destruction of Ravana, Sita’s fire-ordeal and Rama’s start 
for journey home in the aerial car Puspaka — events 
which are known to everyone from the story of the 
Eamaijavd form the contents of this canto (XII). In the 
next canto Rama flies in the air from Ceylon to Ayodhya. 
They are all warmly welcomed by Bharata followed by 
the populace of the capital. (XIII). Then Rama was 
crowned King, and the people rejoiced for “ as he was 
averse to greed, they prospered : as he removed the 
danger of obstacles, they performed religious rites; as he 
exercised restraint over them, they had a father in him; 
and as he relieved their sorrow, they had a son in him. ” 
(23). Having attended to his duties, Rama disported 
himself in the company of Slta who once expressed her 
desire incidental to pregnancy to revisit the holy waters 
of the Ganges. In the meantime Rama heard a rumour 
that people did not quite approve of his taking Slta back 
after she had resided in the home of Ravana. His heart 
bled — 4 Shall I ignore this scandal about me ? Or shall I 
abandon my blameless wife ? Unable to resort to either of 
these two alternatives, he was in a mental condition oscillat- 
ing like a swing.’ (34). He decided to wipe out this scandal 
by abandon ingjb is wife, for “I know that she is blameless, 
but public disapproval is more important for me ” — said he 
to his brothers whom he had summoned to acquaint them 
with the situation and his own resolve. At Rama’s behest. 
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Laxmana took the poor unsuspecting Sita >n a chariot to 
the vicinity of Valmiki’s hermitage on the bank of the 
Ganges, and then revealed his mission to her. Sita fainted. 
When she revived, she “ did not *speak ill of her lord, al- 
though he had turned her out without any fault, but de- # 
precated again and again her own self as one who had 
committed sins and had therefore to suffer continuous 
misery. ” (57) She said to Laxmana who asked her if she 
had any message to send : y 

(1) You should say to that King in my name : “ Purified 
as I was in fire in your presence, you still have desert- 
ed me on hearing a rumour among the people — is that 
( act of yours ), pray, worthy of your illustrious 
family ? 

(2) Or rather, this ( act ) of you who have a benevolent 
disposition should not be misconstrued as a wanton 
act towards me. It is really the unbearable, terrific 
burst of the maturation of my sins committed in pre- 
vious lives. 

(3) Having spurned Royal Fortune which had made 
advances to you before, you retired into the forest in 
company with me. Now, therefore, since she has 
acquired a footing, she, out of excessive rage, could 
not suffer me residing in your home. 

^4) Having once, through your favour, been the refuge of 
the female ascetics whose husbands were oppressed by 
demons, how shall I ( myself ) now approach another 
person for the sake of shelter while you are as power- 
ful as ever ? 

{5) Or, why — I would become indifferent about this wret- 
ched life which is ( now ) worthless on account of 
everlasting separation from you, if ( only ) your seed 
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lying in my womb, which must needs be protected, 
did not stand in my way. 

(6) As it is, I shall try, alter delivery, to practise penance 
with my eyes fixed on the sun so that even in the next 
life I may again have you as my husband — and there 
may be no separation. 

(7) The protection of the castes and the life-stages — this- 
is indeed the duty oC the king as laid down by Manu. 
Therefore, even though turned out in this way, I de- 
serve to be looked after ( by you ) in common with 
other ascetics. 

She was then taken by Valmiki to his hermitage where 
she ' wearing bark garments sustained her body with syl- 
van food ( only ) for the continuation of the line of her 
husband. 1 Rama too learnt the message from Laxmana 
and “ at once broke into tears; for, afraid of the public 
scandal, he had turned Sita out of his home but not out of 
his heart. ” ( XIV ). Then Rama sent Satrughna against 
the demon Lavana who was harrassing the sages. Satru- 
ghna fought with the demon, killed him and founded the 
city of Mathura on the Jamna, Sita in the meanwhile had 
given birth to twins who were named Kusa and Lava by 
the sage Valmiki who also consecrated and educated them 
properly and made them sing his own composition about 
Rama. Rama had in the meantime destroyed the Sudra 
Sambuka who was practising penances forbidden for him 
and commenced an Asvamedha sacrifice, keeping a golden 
image of Sita as his consort. Kusa and Lava moved about 
reciting the Romayana ; Rama — and his brothers — saw them » 
heard them and recognized them as his own sons. Sita 
was asked to convince the people about the innocence of 
her character; she was taken at her request into the womb* 
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of the earth by the Goddess of earth; and a'fter some time 
Rama returned to heaven. ( XV ). 

Once at dead of night, Kusa, how the eldest among the 
members of the Raghu family, lay wide awake in his bed- 
chamber “ wherein the lamps were motionlees and atten- 
dants asleep, when he saw a youthful woman, never seen by 
him before, dressed like a woman whose husband is- journey- 
ing abroad ” (4). Being questioned by him, the woman repli- 
ed “Know me, O King, to be the ]/>rd-less presiding deity 
of that beautiful city ( Ayodhya ) whose residents were led 
away by your father when he departed for his own resi- 
dence ( Vaikuntha). (9). Such as I was, having eclipsed 
Alaka with riches revealed by festivals on account of 
efficient rule, I am now reduced to a -sorry plight, even 
while you, a scion of the solar race and endowed with all 
power, are still here." (10). At her request Kusa left his 
city Kusavatl and, accompanied by a large following, 
went to Ayodhya which was “ rendered new ” by bands of 
artisans, and which soon attained to its pristine glory 
under him. In course of time the hot season set in, Kusa 
enjoyed the season with water-sport in the company of his 
queens. While thus sporting, he lost the ‘ ornament en- 
suring victory * which he had received from his father. 
As it could not be recovered from the water by ordinary 
means* he prepared to strike an arrow at the demon 
Kumuda who resided in the river and was suspected of 
having stolen it. The demon, however, appearing before 
Kusa, explained the situation and offered his younger 
sister Kumudvati to him in marriage. (XVI). Kusa had 
a son, Atithi by name, from Kumudvati. After Kusa’s 
death in a battle with a demon who too was killed, the 
young prince Atithi was crowned King. He shaped his 
conduct as a king in accordance with the rules of politi- 
cal science and ^oon became the overlord of all kings. 
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(XVII). The eighteenth canto, as we have already seen, 
contains a brief running description of the next twenty- 
one kings ; the last; of therp Sudarsana, who was six years 
old, was crowned King and* was looked upon with great 
admiration and warm love by his subjects. In course of 
time he attained to youth and married royal princesses. 
(XVIII). His son, Agnivarna “ felt no difficulty in protect- 
ing what had been acquired ; for, the earth was kept ready 
by his father, who had destroyed the enemies by his arms, 
for him to enjoy and (did) not require to be conquered 
(3). So he gave himself up entirely to the company of 
women and unbridled pleasures. This saturnalia exhausted 
him : he was seized with consumption to which he suc- 
cumbed, leaving his queen who was then carrying to look 
after the kingdom on behalf of her prospective son. (XIX). 


The contents of the Rayhuuarnsa at once strike us by 
the panorama they unfold of the illustrious solar race. In 
Kumar, or Megh ., the poet had a theme which was organic 
i. e it turned upon the story of a hero and heroine in 
which the various situations rallied round, and were 
directed to, the achievement of a particular purpose. He 
had therefore the natural advantage of securing unity of 
purpose — so necessary in a work of art — in those two 
poems. In Raghu. on the other hand, the theme turns on the 
description of a whole family of kings of whom no less 
than twenty-nine the poet has found it necessary to notice- 
The obvious danger in such a theme is that the poem would 
tend to become discursive, and loosely-welded in its compo- 
nents and lack the unity of purpose which otherwise 
would be its. And yet Kalid&sa risked such an attempt, 
for he could hardly resist the temptation to sing the glory 
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of Rama and Sita — the idols of the people — whom the sage 
Valmlki, the first Poet, has immortalized in his epic, the 
Ramayam , He would not, hoyvever, deal with the story 
of Rama’s life alone, for tHQtt would naturally force a 
comparison of his work with that of the Great Valmlki for 
whom he had the greatest reverence ; he refers to tile sage 
as “ the poet,” “ the first poet,” and his composition as 
‘‘ the first creation of the poet’s art.” Therefore he varied 
his approach and essayed to sing/of the solar race in which 
Rama was born. Of course, it was not his purpose — i^ 
could not be — to give a historical description of the solar 
race. He therefore selected outstanding and otherwise 
better-known names from among Rama’s ancestors; 
and as the Ramayam frequently mentions Rama as* 
a descendant of Raghu more than anybody else’s, he 
decided to devote the better part of his attention to 
him from among them. The first two cantos appar- 
ently dealing with King Dillpa are significant mainly 
as describing the circumstances of Raghu’s birth* 
The next three are taken up with the description of 
his growth to manhood, his invincible might and generosi- 
ty of heart. Even in the following two cantos — sixth and 
seventh — the figure of this mighty sovereign is seen in 
the back-ground of the Suayamvara and marriage of 
Indumati with Aja and the lat.ter’s combat with the hostile 
kings. When in the ninth canto we come to Dasaratha, 
we are too near Rama not to be reminded of him. In fact 
Kalidasa himself conveys this impression when, while 
describing the birth of Dasaratha in the eighth canto, he 
speaks of him as 1 the (would-be) father of the destroyer 
of Ravana.* All this clearly shows how, having once 
selected a thems which held out little promise of organic 
unity the poet attempted to overcome his difficulties with 
the aid of his art. 
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Nevertheless, Iiaghu. has remained largely a composite 
poem — an assemblage of unintegrated episodes which ar^ 
valuable in and for themselves. There is no denying the 
fact that the poem containsjgpassages which have very 
little of poetry in them, e. g., Atitbi’s description in the 
seventeenth canto. As Ryder has observed about this 
poem, “ We must regard it as a poem in which single 
episodes take a stronger hold upon the reader than does 
the unfolding of an ingenious plot.” Of such single 
episodes the poem has indeed plenty. The episode of 
Dillpa and the lion, Raghu’s encounter with Indra, Raghu 
and the needy Kautsa, Indumati’s Svayanwara , Aja’s lament, 
Vasistha’s message, description of Spring, Dasaratha 
and his curse, Gods’ prayer to Yisnu, Rama vs. Parasu- 
araa. the scandal about Sita, Sita’s abandonment and her 
message, the reunion of Rama with his sons, the tragi c 
end of Sita, the appearance of the presiding deity of' 
Ayodhya before Kusa at midnight, etc., — these varied 
‘slides’ pass before our eyes one after another and leave us 
enthralled by their beauty of conception and finish of 
execution. Outstanding exploits or episodes in the lives 
of the different kings are lighted up by a concentrated 
focus. Description and narration are judiciously 
intermingled. Dialogues or addresses are sprinkled about* 
Sentiments rise and fall and change. By these and 
similar devices the poet has tried to give to the poem the 
power to sustain interest. 

The poet’s power of description has been amply revealed 
in his other poems; Raghu. only underlines it, as it were* 
How soft and mellow the description of Vasistha’s hermit- 
age at eventide ! How gorgeous the assembly hall where 
the richly decorated kings had gathered for the Svayamvara 
of Indumati ! How pitiable and tragic the plight of 
Ayodhya after Rama’s departure ! Above all what a. 
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specimen of bardic poetry Kalidasa has? given in those 
nine stanzas of scintillating beauty describing the morning 
in the fifth canto 

• 

The poet’s narrative" art " is seen to advantage in 
this poem, especially in the eleventh and twelfth 
cantos where he has to cover a good deal of the 
contents of the Rumay ina within a very small compass. 
He flits from point to point in the detailed story of 
Rama with the help of a skhile or a fancy or a 
generalization ( Arthantaranyasa ) and tries in this 
manner to maintain the poetic aspect of the narrative. In 
deed, the judicious discrimination which he has exercised in 
emphasising some episodes of the Rama story and abridg- 
ing others shows how even in his anxiousness to remain 
loyal to the Ramayana he was not prepared to sacrifice the 
poetic aspect of his work. To the poetic vision and judg- 
ment of Kalidasa it is that we owe the beautiful — in places 
inspiring — description of the return journey of Rama with 
Slta and others in the aerial car in a whole canto, (13) or 
the moving delineation of human feelings in another (14) 
out of a total of five which contain the Rama story. His 
delicate sense of propriety and dignity -is revealed often 
when he has to speak of a retiring king and his young 
heir-apparent in the same breath; of course, here his rich 
imagination renders yeoman service. The most eloquent 
illustration of his resourcefulness and subtle sense of pro- 
priety is furnished by the Svayamvara of Indumati in which 
he has first unreservedly described each king in glowing 
terms and then explained why Indumati still rejected 
him. To explain seven such rejections was no easy task, 
as there was the danger of being inconsistent if the kings 
were afterwards to be shown as full of faults and there- 
fore unworthy. Kalidasa with great ingenuity has 
steered clear of thjs danger of inconsistency. His maia 
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explanation is ^.‘(Tastes differ), and this tie has 

used in all cases in a refreshing variety of ways. 

i 

Unlike Kumlir .or Meyh the Eaghuvamsa deals with 
characters that are human beings, and for that reason are 
nearer ‘to us. Although there are divine or super-human 
aspects in the lives of the heroes, yet we feel our respon- 
sive shord is struck by Dillpa and Sudaksina undertaking 
all hardships for the birth of a son, Raghu’s child-hood, 
Aja’s love and grief, Bharata’s brotherly love and self- 
denial, and Rama and Slta — the paragons of conjugal 
love. In fact, the delineation of human life and 
aspirations is all along infused with high ideals of 
conduct and character : kings ruling with justice, free 
from greed, helping even gods against the forces of evil; 
sages practising penances and religious rites and acting 
as the custodians of the spiritual and moral well-being 
of the people; demons and other perpetrators of crime 
being brought to book. The feminine characters, though 
differing in their characteristics, are yet all exemplars of 
faithful married life. Sudaksina the matronly queen* 
Indumatl tho beautiful, Kausalya and Sumitra — -the self- 
denying queens and mothers, Kaikeyi the mother redeemed 
after her fall; Slta — and what shall W8 say about this 
ideal but tragic figure whom Kalidasa has portrayed so 
vividly and so deeply in spite of the limitations of space 
at his disposal ? She has the loveliness of Indumatl, the 
matronly serenity — even in youth — of Sudaksina and 
nobility and self-denial, greater than those of Kausalya or 
Sumitra. Her message to Rama is an epitome of the ideals 
of Indian womanhood: the tragic vein bursting into 
eloquence, the nobility, the dignity, the unshakable 
faithfulness and the magnanimity of the woman’s soul 
in agony lift Sita into the ideal plane, leaving us 
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wondering with admiration at the well-nigh divine heights 
which the feminine heart was able to scale. 

Like the other poems, Rcighu „ amply bears out the vie 
that Kalidasa is a master of the Vaidarbhi style which 
contains a judicious use of compounds, is perspicuous and 
full of harmony. The poets mastery over language is 
matched only by its simplicity and chastity. The -figures 
of speech, especially those of sense, are profusely 
employed, and that, too, mostly /with Kalidasa’s aptness 
and elegance. There are, it must be admitted, occasional 
similes which smack of the pedant. Assonance, allitera- 
tion, etc., are also used: indeed, in the ninth canto the 
poet has exhibited his capacity to write in the artificial 
style by using the yamaka ( e. g . ) in 

fifty-four verses. 

As much by reason -of its human interest and lofty 
moral tone as by the poetic beauty of the various episodes 
the Raghuvamsa has remained a cherished possession to 
the elite in India. 



IV 

HIS WORKS— DRAMAS 

ifija^P3^r=r ^r?t *rtr*t 
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— Malavik. 1.4 

“ ...Playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was 
and is, to hold, as it were, the mirror up to nature ; 
to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image 
and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.” — Hamlet , III. 2 

The sun had set : the red splendour of the twilight which 
had bathed the great temple of Mahakala and the vast 
concourse of people which had gathered there from far and 
wide for the celebration of a festival in honour of the great 
God with an eerie glow had given way to dusk and then to 
darkness. The sounds of the temple bells and conches and 
drums at the evening worship were dying away in the 
distance. The large camp outside was being lit up with 
lamps and torches. Inside, in the spacious court of the 
temple, people were assembling in their hundreds and tak- 
ing up seats where they thought they could have a good 
view of the performance — for, they were all collecting there 
for witnessing the staging of Svapnauasavadatta — -a drama 
composed by Bhasa. Bhasa was a name familiar to 
them for they had often seen and admired the presentation 
of his dramas which vivified the episodes from the Kama - 
yam or the Mahabh'drata or delighted them with the ex- 
ploits of Udayana, the King of the Vatsas. To this assem- 

x t Translation — Herein are seen the actions of the people 
inspired by the three Qualities and varied in sentiments. Indeed, 
Natya is the one common means of entertaining people 
however widely their tastes might differ. 
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blage came pundits and Pauranikas, teachers and pupils, 
and .common men. Among them came a young man un- 
fckown to most of them. Somg, however, saw him and 
recognized him and, as he passed by, talked about his great 
learning — especially his mastery over the intricacies of th© 
rules of dramatic art as laid down by Bharata, the father 
of dramaturgy. He took his seat on the ground among 
the throng. His face — intelligence written upon it-is 
expectant. His mind wanders bac*k to the many perform- 
ances he has seen of the dramas tff Bhasa and Saumilla 
and Kaviputra ; he remembers how they brought down the 
house and won for their authors a place in the hearts of the 
people. He figures out the light and shade in their works, 
considers the artistic value of — the Preliminaries are over, 
the Sutra-dliara (Stage-manager) commences his address, 
the performance has begun. 

The performance ended about midnight. The young 
man was full of enthusiasm and excitement and thought. 
4 1 must write a drama myself,’ he was heard to mutter as he 
threaded his way home in the darkness. Had he not studi- 
ed and mastered Bharata’s rules? Had he not been closely 
watching the ‘practical’ side of the dramas whenever — and 
this was often enough — he had been witnessing their per- 
formances ? And — had he not already in mind a theme 
suitable for dramatic treatment and whose design he had 
already laid out V He reached home, and threw himself 
into the bed. Restless and sleepless he lay. Thoughts 
came crowding to his brain — Suppose he wrote a drama-a 
very good drama ; wbat then ? Where was the chance of 
bringing if to the boards? And, who would care to interest 
himself in the non-descript effort of an enthusiastic young- 
ster when the auditoriums were resounding with encores 
which Bhasa and Saumilla and Kaviputra were drawing ? 
He had, however, great faith that the heart of the people 
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was sound. Merits were bound to commend themselves to 
the discriminating connoisseurs of the Drama. The hours 
passed by. ..two,. ..three.. ..four. He rose from his bed, lights 
ed the lamp in his study, drew out a bundle of palm leaves, 
took out his quill and — ( thus possibly ) Malavikagnimitra , 
the first of Kalidasa’s dramas, was born. ! 

(1) MALAVIKAGNIMITRA. 

And here is its plot : A maid-servant of Dharini, the 
eldest queen of King Agnimitra, is carrying a ring with 
the image of a snake on it, when she meets another, 
Bakulavalika by name, who was going to Ganadasa, the 
dancing-teacher, to enquire how Malavika, the young girl 
recently placed under him, was progressing in her dancing 
lessons. The conversation that ensues between the two 
reveals how the King once went to the studio where the 
queen was inspecting a fresh portrait of hers with Mala- 
vika’s figure drawn prominently among the servants. 
On seeing this figure of a stranger, the King asked who 
she was. The queen hesitated to reply but the child 
princess Vasumatl (who was a sister to the queen) inter- 
posed : “ Sir, it is Malavika.” Thenceforward the queen 
took greater precautions to keep Malavika away from the 
eyes of her husband. The maid-servants then go their 
own way. Then enters Ganadasa — 'in a mood of self- 
exaltation : “ Of course, every one thinks highly of his 
hereditary lore. But it is no idle sense of importance we 
cherish regarding ‘ the representational art.’ ( ). For, 

sages look upon it as a lovely visual sacrifice to gods ; it 
was divided into two by Rudra in bis own body which 
was shared by Uma. Herein are seen the actions of the 


t This episode is an imaginative reconstruction of the 
contents of the Prologue of the Malavikagnimitra. 
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people inspired by the three Qualities ancf varied in senti- 
ments. Indeed, Ntitya is the one common means of enter- 
taining people, however widel/^their tastes might differ.” 
He speaks with admiration about Malavika’s intellectual 
gifts and shows a natural curiosity about her identity 
and antecedents. Bakulavalika informs him that *M&la- 
vika was sent as a ‘ present * to the queen by her step- 
brother, Virasena, who was a commander in charge of a 
frontier-fortress on the banks of t^ie Narmada. 

In the next scene the King is seen looking into state- 
affairs in consultation with his minister and ordering 
military operations against the Vidarbha King, who had 
not sent a satisfactory reply about the release of his own 
cousin, Madhavasena, who was attacked and taken prison- 
er by Vidarbha officers while he, along with his younger 
sister, was on his way to Agnimitra’s capital with a view 
to offering her hand to him in marriage. The state business 
over, the Vidusaka arrives — “ our minister in charge of 
another department,” as the King describes him. The 
Vidusaka informs the King about the plan he had thought 
out'— and even put into execution— for satisfying his 
desire to see Malavika in person. Just then they hear 
angry voices behind the curtain, whereupon the King 
remarks to the Vidusaka, “ Friend, here’s the tree of your 
good stratagem putting forth blossoms !” Ganadasa and 
Haradatta, both dancing-teachers enjoying the patronage 
of the queen and the King respectively, have quarrelled 
among themselves ; so they come to the King and request 
him to test them in their art and adjudge their relative 
merits. The King, however, declines to act as the judge 
as he might be suspected of partiality for his own protege, 
Haradatta. He therefore decides that the contest must 
be held in the presence of the queen, too. The queen 
arrives there in the company of the learned nun Pandita 
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Kausiki. The latter is invited to officiate as the judge. 
The queen smells some deep-laid plan in the whole affair 
but much against her will she consents to the holding of 
the contest. The nun PariVrajika ( as she is called ) rules 
that in view of the perfect piastery on the part of the two 
contesting dancing-teachers over their art, their relative 
merits must be adjudged in terms of their ability and 
skill in imparting their art to others ; and therefore each 
one was to give an exhibition of his art through his 
pupil. Naturally, Ganadasa staked his all on Malavika 
of whose superb qualities he was in no doubt whatever. 
The arrangements in the theatre are made : the sound of 
the drums is heard, and the royal party leaves for the 
theatre to witness the demonstration. ( Act I ), The 
curtain rises and Malavika appears before the royal 
party, exquisite in her grace of body which “ seems to 
have been fashioned after the desire of the dancing- 
master. ” She commences her part by singing the snatch: 
“ My love is difficult to secure. Shed thy hopes, O heart, 
about him. Oh ! My left eye is throbbing I know not 
why. How is that person, seen after a long time, to be 
approached ? O Lord, dependent as I am, know that I am 
pining for you. ” She then demonstrates the different 
moods in this song by means of dancing. When she has 
finished, she is about to leave the stage when the Vidusaka 
says: there was a flaw in the performance. Ganadasa 
thereupon asks Malavika to stay on until the point was 
decided— and the King gets the much coveted opportunity 
of “ drinking ” the beauty of Malavika “ with his eyes. ** 
The judge declares the performance absolutely flawless 
and superb: the Vidusaka points out that Ganadasa had 
forgotten to offer worship to a Brahmin before the com- 
mencement of the performance. This remark of the Vidu- 
saka sets everyone roaring with laughter and even Mala- 
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vika smiles. The Vidusaka is foiled in his ? attempt to give 
a bracelet of the King by way of a present to Malavika 
for her good performance. Th<? queen grows impatient, 
and Malavika retires behind the curtain. The wily Vidu- 
saka turns to the King and says, 4 ‘ This much is my* 
ability to serve you. ” Haradatta’s demonstration is 
postponed to the morrow as it was already noon-time. (Act 
II). 

• 

An Interlude tells us how, ever* since the contest, in 
which Ganadasa was adjudged superior to his rival solely 
by reason of the superiority of his pupil, the King was 
ardently in love with Malavika, but refrained from exer- 
cising his authority in order to spare the feelings of the 
queen. Malavika, too, was languishing day by day “ like 
a garland of Maloti flowers which is cast away after its 
use. ” We are also informed that the Golden Asoka tree — 
a favourite of the queen — had not put forth its blossoms 
even though Spring had set in and it required the satisfac- 
tion of its ‘ longing ’ — the longing was to be satisfied by 
a ceremonial kick to the trunk of the tree by a lovely 
woman well-decorated for the occasion. 

The next scene presents the King in a love-sick condi- 
tion, reflecting on the way-wardness of love. He is in no 
mood to attend to his duties, and is wondering how he 
would pass the rest of the day when his friend Vidusaka 
reminds him that he had accepted the invitation of the 
junior queen Iravati to keep her company in the swing- 
festival. The King is afraid lest his real condition should 
be found out — ‘ for, women are by nature clever ’ — but is 
prevailed upon by the Vidusaka to keep his promise. They 
•both go to the pleasure-garden which was resplendent with 
vernal splendour. Suddenly the Vidusaka sights Mala- 
vika, ‘ not quite sufficiently dressed and decorated * and 
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looking like one love-lorn, coming all alone towards them. 
The King is much relieved and feels exulted at her *?ight. 
The friends are wondering c why Malavika is full of longing 
as she confesses aloud to herself that she is. Then arrives 
J Bakulavalika, the friend of Malavika who had promised 
to do'her best for the King in the matter of his love,, 
carrying decorating materials. She commences the work 
of decorating Malavika’s feet with the red dye — and play- 
ing the go-between, shb engages her friend in conversation 
which eventually draws out the profession of her love for 
the King. The King, who with his friend was overhearing 
this conversation, remarks, k ‘ Friend, this is enough for 
lovers. There is no charm for me in a union of lovers, 
one of whom is anxious and the other indifferent. Far 
more we^ome were death when the lovers cherish equal 
love but have no hope of union with each other. ” In the 
meanwhile, Iravatl has arrived on the scene accompanied 
by her maid-servant Nipunika and she is very much morti- 
fied to learn that Dharini had conferred the privilege of 
giving the ceremonial kick to the Asoka on a mere maid- 
servant like Malavika. She is much exasperated by 
Bakulavalika’s effort to encourage Malavika in her love 
for the King, and is not at all surprised — “Indeed, my heart 
told me so, ” she says — when the King and the Vidusaka 
approach Malavika and Bakulavalika. As the King gall- 
antly requests Malavika to satisfy his longing, too, as she 
had just then satisfied that of the Asoka, Iravatl rushes up 
and interjects: ‘Satisfy, do satisfy, indeed. This Asoka will 
( only ) put forth flowers ; while this one (the King) will 
put forth flowers as well as fruits’. Everyone is taken 
aback by this sudden turn of events. The two girls excuse 
themselves by withdrawing from the place; and the King, 
seconded by his friend, is left to bear the wrath of Iravati 
who was thoroughly provoked. Both of them tried to 
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explain — Iravati was in no mood to accepl any explana- 
tion. * She almost wishes to strike the King with her girdle 
but desists from doing so; an<? # she goes away in high 
dudgeon, leaving the King lying prostrate on the ground 
in an attempt, gallant-wise, *to conciliate his queer;.* 
( Act. Ill ). 

Next, the love-sick King is seen sending his door- 
keeper to enquire where queen Dharinl was at the time as 
she had suffered a fall from the swjng due to the ‘rashness* 
of Gautama (Vidusaka). Just then the Vidusaka arrives, 
and the King impatiently asks him the news about Mala- 
vika, which he had gone to gather. The latter has a tale 
of woe to tell, for Iravati had reported the ‘affair* between 
the King and Malavika to the eldest queen Dharinl who at 
the former’s request put Malavika and Bakulavalika in 
fetters and thrust them into an underground cellar ; the 
custodian of the cellar was ordered not to set the prisoners 
free except on production of the queen’s own ring bearing 
the image of a snake- The situation seems hopeless ; but 
the Vidusaka hits upon a stratagem. The King goes to 
see the ailing queen wlio was then resting on a bad and 
was listening to some story from the Parivrajika, and the 
Vidusaka says he would soon join the party after procur- 
ing flowers from the garden for presentation — as it was 
customary — to the queen. Soon he arrives in an agitated 
and frightened condition and informs the King, queen and 
party that while he was in the act of plucking a bunch of 
flowers he was bitten by a deadly cobra. First-aid was 
recommended, but, as the King said, it was a case for 
Dhruvasiddhi, the toxicologist. The doctor is sent for but 
he sends a request that the patient be sent to him and, 
moreover, asks for an image of a snake which would be re- 
quired in the ceremony of the Water-pot by which water 
was to be consecrated with charms for treating the 
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Vidusaka. In the rush and -confusion of the moment the 
queen offers her ring — the Vidusaka, who had only feigned 
a snake-bite, directly goes ‘to fche under -ground cellar and 
effects the release of the two prisoners. Of course, news 
is, brought to the royal party that the Vidusaka was cured; 
at the same time an urgent request to the King to attend 
to important state business comes from the minister. The 
King leaves the party and straightway goes to the pleasure- 
garden where the Vidusaka had taken Malavika and 
Bakulavalika. But he and the Vidusaka are seen by a 
maid-servant of Iravati who, on being informed of the 
same, hurries up to the pleasure-garden, for she suspects 
something is in the offing again. The King and Malavika 
pledge their love to each other, when Iravati goes up to 
the King and asks, “ Whether the day-time appointment 
of the lovers had been successful ” ? The King and his 
friend leave the stage, as the young princess VasulaxmT 
had been scared by the Pingala monkey of the King, the 
Vidusaka characteristically remarking, as he goes, ‘ Well 
done, O Pingala monkey, well hast thou rescued thy party 
from a troublesome situation !’ Iravati also goes away. As 
Malavika is wondering as to what might be in store for ber 
now, it is announced that the Asoka bad burst into 
blossoms. Bakulavalika cheers up Malavika and assures 
her that DharinI would certainly keep her promise to grant 
the ‘desire of her heart’ to Malavika, if her mission of 
satisfying the longing of the Asoka turned out successful 
( Act. IV ). 

In the Interlude prefixed to the last Act, we learn from 
the mouth of Madhukarika, the garden-keeper, about the de- 
coration of the Asoka tree the event of whose blossoming 
was going to be celebrated by the queen. The garden-keeper 
learns from Sarasaka, a servant of the queen, that ever 
since she heard that her son, Prince Vasuraitra, was. 
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appointed by Puspamitra ( Agnimitra’s father) to guard 
the’ sacriiicial horse, the queen has been offering daily, 
donations to learned Brahmins* for ensuring the safety of 
her son. Moreover, Sarasaka* reveals the news of the 
defeat of the Vidarbha King by Agnimitra s army and 
the liberation of Madhavasena. The Vidarbha King has 
sent an ambassador with a huge number of girls versed in 
arts and cart-loads of precious presents to Agnimitra. 
In the following scene, the King &*wayed by mingled feel- 
ings of joy and misery — joy at £he victory of his army 
over the Vidarbha King and misery at the thought of the 
difficulties that lay in the path of his love — is buoyed up 
by the remark of his friend, the Vidusaka, that the queen 
might possibly satisfy his desire as she had that day 
asked the Parivrajika to decorate Malavika in the 
Vidarbha fashion. Just then an invitation comes to the 
King from the queen asking him to keep her company 
while she celebrated the Blossoming of the Asoka tree. 
The two friends leave for the garden and are greeted there 
by the queen who, as the Vidusaka quickly observes, 
allows Malavika to stay on — what an agreeable surprise ! 
— even while the King arrives there. Malavika in her 
special decoration appears all the more charming. The 
sly Vidusaka remarks to his friend: “ I say, my friend, 
now be calm and look at this ( ^TF ) one full of youth.” 
The queen demands to know what he meant by the remark 
and the cunning ‘minister of love* presently replies, “your 
ladyship, ( I refer only to ) the beauty of the flowers of the 
Golden Asoka tree !’* 

At this stage, two artist-girls, who owing to their 
indisposition could not be presented to the King earlier 
along with the rest of the presents from the Vidarbha 
King, are brought there — they recognise Malavika as the 
younger sister of their master Madhavasena. They 
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narrate how when Madhavasena fell into the hands of his 
cousin, his minister, Sumati, fled away along with the 
younger princess. The narrative is then taken up by 
the Parivrajika who is revealed as the widowed sister of 
Sumati: she describes how Sumati along with herself and 
the young princess joined a caravan bound for Vidisa, how 
the caravan was attacked on the way by robbers, how 
Sumati was killed in action and how the princess fell into 
the hands of the robbers., from whom she was wrested by 
Virasena who sent her td the queen as a suitable maid- 
servant She explains her own silence until that moment 
about the identity of princess Malavika. She saw that 
the prophecy of a saint that Malavika will have to act as 
a servant for the period of a ‘year after which she will 
find a worthy consort was materializing at the court of 
Agnimitra and so held her tongue. In the meantime, the 
King and the ministers unanimously order the partition 
of the Vidarbha country one-half of which was handed 
over to Madhavasena, Malavika’s brother. Just -then a 
letter arrives from Puspamitra detailing the exploits of 
Vasumitra against the Yavanas who tried to snatch the 
horse, and inviting Agnimitra and the queens to attend 
the ceremonies of the successful A mimed ha sacrifice. The 
queen is all joy at the story of her sons brave deeds. And, 
fortified by the approval of Iravati, Dharini, taking Mala- 
vika by the hand, says to the King, “ Let my lord accept 
this present, befitting the receipt of welcome news.” She 
then puts a veil on Malavika and formally hands her 
over to the King. Iravati, too, sends a message of conci- 
liation to the King and the drama ends. 
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Unlike the Vikramorvasiya and the 1 Kakuntala . the 
Malamkagnimitra is simply and solely a drama. Though 
the very first dramatic composition of Kalidasa, it is the 
composition of one who possessed the highest dramatic 
sense. That it is the very first pf Kalidasa’s plays hardly, 
requires any elaborate argument to prove. The Projogue 
shows the young dramatist apologetically asking to 
be excused for ki3 obtrusion into the realm of the 
dramatic art which Bbasa and Saumilla and Kaviputra 
held in demesne. This Prologue reveals a novice’s 
modesty which is — naturally enough — absent in the pro- 
logues of the other two plays which came after Kalidasa’s 
fame as a dramatist was already established. Besides, the 
fframa betrays the characteristic youthful enthusiasm to 
4 show off ’ — to parade what one knows. How else can we 
adequately account for the presence of the technicalities 
of dancing and acting and the entire dramatic art, or the 
definition of the ideal teacher or the pronouncement about 
the ideal of love in the drama ? Again, the drama is lack- 
ing in depth of which we shall bespeaking in the sequel. 
Finally, a possible indication that this was the first of 
Kalidasa’s dramas can be seen in the relatively unimpor- 
tant place which Nature is assigned in it. Smarting as 
he did under the failure of bis first attempt in the JZfusam- 
hiira in which he dealt with Nature in relation to man, 
the poet turned to the drama and the human world and 
sought to reduce the importance of Nature to the minimum. 
Apart from the episode of the Blossoming of the Asoka 
tree. Nature is utilized here merely as a back-ground — not 
very essential as such either — for the situations in the 
Garden Scenes. And even the central episode of the Asoka 
tree, while it has the effect of changing the fortunes of 
the heroine, has none of that bearing on Malavika’s— or 
any body else’s, for the matter of that — character which 
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Nature has on ttfe lovelorn King Pururavas in the fourth 
Act of Vik. or on Sakuntala, for instance, in the &ak. 
While in the two later dramas, Nature is presented as 
intimately connected with man by revealing or moulding 
•his character under her influence, in the Malavik. her in- 
fluence, what little of it is there, is only casual in this 
respect. 

The quotations given, at he head of this chapter show a 
remarkable agreement of views on the part of these two 
world-renowned dramatists on the nature, scope and pur- 
pose of the drama. The need of a plot which must be full 
of incidents arising from the varied actions of chara- 
cters of different temperaments, who are swayed by their 
likes and dislikes and such other motives, in the back- 
ground of their circumstances — indeed, all the formal 
requirements of the drama can be deduced legitimately 
from either of the two quotations. The young Indian 
dramatist who conceived the drama as a representation of 
the actions of men arising from their different tempera- 
ments set about demonstrating the same by dramatising 
the love-affair of a historical King who lived not very 
long before him. For, as history tells us, Agnirnifcra was 
the son of Puspamitra, the commander-in-chief of Brha- 
dratha, a Mauryan King. Puspamitra assassinated his 
master, usurped his kingdom and founded the Sunga 
dynasty about 183 B. C. He defeated the Ionian Greeks 
and , performed the Asmmedha sacrifice — both of which 
facts have been utilized by Kalidasa in the drama. 

The love between King Agnimitra and Malavika i& 
the central idea of the play and towards its fulfilment all 
the situations and incidents converge. How passionately 
Kalidasa desired to achieve singleness of purpose can be 
seen from the fact that all the characters in the play 
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otherwise so widely different from each other, in outlook> 
and* temperament, are portrayed in profile, as it were, i. e. t 
they are portrayed only in relation to the central idea of 
the love-affair instead of as huftian complexes that they 
should be. Malavika, the heroine, for instance, utters 
not one word about her brother's misfortunes or hey own 
unhappy past. Even the military expedition against the 
Vidarbha King which A gnimitra orders and which termi- 
nates successfully testifies on the one hand to the regal 
aspect of the hero’s personality aftd on the other to the- 
power and resources of the King who could therefore well 
afford to indulge in such amorous pursuits. Of course, the 
different characters react differently to the love-affair 
between Malavika and Agnimitra; and thereby conflict on 
which the drama ever depends is amply provided for by 
the dramatist. The conflict is mostly external — aris- 
ing from unfavourable circumstances and from the 
opposition of other characters. The elderly queen 
DharinI, on becoming suspicious of her lords 
leanings towards Malavika, is ever on the alert and 
attempts to nip bis amorousness for Malavika in tbe bud 
by keeping the latter away from his eyes. Issues are join- 
ed by the Vidusaka, tbe friend of the King, a battle of wits 
follows in which the Vidusaka by clever manoerre, s* trium- 
phs, and Malavika is brought on the stage before the eyes 
of the King. The conflict thus initiated is greatly deepen- 
ed by the introduction of Iravati, the junior queen whose 
jealousy and exasperation at this love-affair naturally 
know no bounds. Iravati is obstacle personified as it were 
for she is never on the stage but acts as a brake on the 
smooth progress of the King’s love. Thus by eliminating 
all other aspects of the personalities of the characters and 
concentrating on their attitude and reaction to the central 
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’theme, Kalidasa ' has succeeded in ‘unifying’ the plot 
with a view to achieving unity of purpose. 

Equally ingeniously hs. has conceived the various 
situations in the plot. The plot is replete with situations 
and incidents, but all of them directly or indirectly have 
a vital bearing on the main issue. The quarrel between 
the two dance-teachers is engineered by the Vidiisaka for 
the expressed purpose ot enabling the King to have a view 
of the person of MalavikH. The demonstration of dancing 
is only a sequel to this move of the King’s friend. The 
fall of queen Dharini form the swing serves to smootken 
the course of the royal love. The encounter with Iravati 
and her unavailing efforts to dam the tide of the King’s 
love only serve to heighten it. The snake-bite incident 
is a cunning piece of stratagem at the end of which Iravati 
finds herself mortified and baffled. The Vidarbha expedi- 
tion leads to the release of Malavika’s brother from im- 
prisonment and his installation as king of a moiety of 
the Vidarbha country. The brother who has already in- 
tended to offer his younger sister to Agnimitra in marriage 
will now find an additional urge to do so out of a sense of 
obligation to the King. And Vasumitra’s victory over 
the Yavanas is the last straw to break the back of the 
queen s disinclination to concede her promise to Malavika 
to fulfil the “ wishes of thy heart.” Thus all incidents in 
the drama gravitate round the central issue of the King’s 
love; and though the compass is small and lacking in 
depth, yet the plot gains considerably in the strength of 
its texture. 

The dramatic art of Kalidasa, however, is seen at its 
best in the economy in plot-construction. Let us, for 
instance, consider the dramatic value of the remarks of 
the Vidiisaka on the termination of Malavika’s demons- 
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tration in Act. II. Malavika is just leaving the stage when 
the* Vidusaka observes: “Good lady, stay awhile. A 
certain item has been overlooked by you. I should like 
to enquire about it.’* When called upon to point out the 
omission, the Vidusaka dodges a direct reply by- 
saying that it was for the judge-the ParivrajikaHo 
adjudge the whole demonstration. The Parivrajika 
gives her judgment and declares the demonstration 
to be absolutely fault-less. Being then challeng- 
ed once again to name the flaw, the Vidusaka blandly— 
or, shall we say, roguishly — replies, “ At the first 
exhibition of tuitions, a Brahmin ought to have been 
worshipped; that, surely, you have forgotten to do ! ” The 
way in which this situation is conceived and executed at 
once reveals Kalidasa as a dramatist of the first water. 
For the remarks of the Vidusaka for one thing, serve to 
rekindle the interest and expectancy which were naturally 
flagging in the Act at the end of Malavika’s dancing. 
Secondly, and this was the main purpose of the Vidusaka 
as he himself confesses to his friend later on, the continued 
presence of Malavika on the stage which was necessitated 
by these remarks, alforded a golden opportunity to the 
King ‘ to drink the honey of his eyes \ thus leading to the 
intensification of his love for Malavika. Thirdly, this 
device has made it possible for the judgment of the demon- 
stration to be delivered, which would otherwise have 
been impossible without sacrificing the dramatic interest. 
And lastly, the delay thus caused helps to justify the 
postponement of Haradatta’s demonstration to the mor- 
row for it was already late in the morning. This appa- 
rently harmless intervention of the part on the Vidusaka 
is able to kill more than two birds at a stone from the 
dramatic point of view. And the beauty of its conception 
bursts into a rocket-like brilliance when, after the tense 
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expectancy and seriousness which his remarks have creat- 
ed, the Vidusaka explains that the demonstration was 
defective because a Brahmin was not worshipped ! How 
typically Vidusaka-like ! 

Kalidasa has been careful enough not to allow any 
thread of the plot to hang loosely about. Every little detail 
has its purpose in the scheme of things in the drama. The 
snake-ring which appears to be so casually mentioned in 
the first Act is destined to play a very vital part in the 
denouement of the drama as we find in the fourth Act. 
The expedition- against the Vidarbha King brings about 
the release of Malavika’s brother and paves the way for 
his willing approval of his sister’s marriage with Agni- 
mitra. -The happy news of Vasumitra’s successful mission 
of guarding the sacrificial horse fills the mother’s heart 
with utmost delight and the queen is all too ready to 
offer Malavika to her own husband who, as she well knew, 
was pining for her. Vasulaxmi, the child princess, is 
mentioned once early in the drama but she it is who be- 
comes unconsciously instrumental in liberating the King 
and his friend from a very difficult situation, later on. 
All situations are thus sufficiently motivated. But the 
Pingala-monkey episode in the fourth Act is an exception; 
it is certainly a deus ex machina device used for finding a 
way out of a tight situation. 

Thus the Malavikaqnimitra is a drama of action. Of 
description, high flights of imagination, poetical outpour- 
ings — in a word, of * poetry ’ there is very little. The 
beautiful descriptions of Malavika’s personal charms or 
the classic Asoka-scene or the highly 4 poetical ’ com- 
plaint of the King that Malavika could hardly be relied 
upon, for 11 in dreams she having stood before my eyes 
suddenly disappears; though locked in my arms, she 
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suddenly slips away. Tell me how can my heart, tortured 
by pangs of love by her illusory union, place any trust in 
her ?° (4.11) — these are indeed tjhe redeeming elements in 
a drama of an otherwise humdrum character. What this 
drama loses in poetry it gains in its stageworthiness. 

The characters in the drama are drawn from ordinary 
life and delineated as ordinary human beings. Agnimitra, 
a much-married King, is still a lover who, however, in the 
ardour of his new love, is not prepared to offend his queens 
in any manner. In fact, he is gallant enough to prostrate 
himself at the feet of his queen when the latter is all 
sound and fury at his ‘ treacherous * behaviour. Kalidasa 
has endowed him with just the minimum of regality by 
showing his spirit and sense of dignity when he orders 
the military expedition against the Vidarbha King. His 
political acumen is revealed by the way in which he 
arranges for the administration of that newly conquered 
country. As a lover, however, he shows no initiative ; he 
is abjectly dependent upon his friend, the Vidusaka. The 
Vidusaka is, in fact, the soul of the drama. Intelligent, 
shrewd, resourceful, loyal, ready-witted and, withal, buoyant 
and light-hearted, he carries the entire plot of the drama 
on his broad shoulders. There is no significant situation 
in the drama in which this * minister of love * of the King 
is not concerned. His humorous quips and witty sallies 
cover a seriousness of purpose behind them. The conven- 
tional traits of a Vidusaka — e. <y ( , his deformed apperance, 
gluttonous appetite, blockheadedness, etc., — are shown 
to be present in him but they appear only as concessions 
to convention. DharinI, the elderly queen, does 
her best to prevent an ‘ affair ’ growing up between 
her lord and Malavika ; but once she finds that the 
King has set his heart upon the latter she, in keeping 
with her years and ideals of an Aryan wife, shows 
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the magnanimity of her heart by ignoring the ‘ affair 
altogether and ulimately even handing Malavika 
over to the King with her own hands. Her simplicity is 
matched by her desire to please her lord. We feel a pang 
of sympathy for her when the artful Vidusaka makes her 
part with her ring by fraudulent means. Iravati, the 
younger queen, finds Malavika treading on her corns and 
reacts violently. In sheer self-defence she tries to inter- 
vene, but her impulsive and irascible temperament recoils 
upon her own head when she becomes unsuccessful. At 
the height of provocation she is about to strike the King 
with her girdle; and even when the latter falls at her feet, 
seeking reconciliation, she walks away in a temper. At 
the end of the drama she has not altogether shed her dis- 
pleasure; for she does not join in the celebration of Mala- 
vika’s marriage to the King but only 'sends a message of 
congratulations. Malavika, a child of fortune, subjected 
to vicissitudes of life even while she was only in her teens, 
is all tenderness. Blessed with intellectual and artistic 
gifts in addition to exquisite bodily grace, she soon finds 
herself in love with the King whose ardour for her love 
was no less. She, however, is a creature of circumstances 
and knows not what to do. How tender is her speech in the 
third Act when for the first time she reveals her feelings 
from her own mouth ! Indeed, Kalidasa at once reveals 
himself here as a past master in analysing and 
delineating the emotions of a young girl which ultimately 
found their consummate expression in Sak. She is ever in 
the dread of the queen, but is encouraged and assisted in 
her love by Bakulavalika, a bold and clever friend who 
braves many a storm in behalf of Malavika. Another 
interesting character is the Parivrajika who, interested as 
she is in Malavika’s fortunes, takes a hand in furthering 
the love-affair. She is called the ‘learned Kausikl,*and justi- 
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fiably so, for she is a competent judge of art, has a fu'Rd 
of interesting stories and legends to narrate and displays 
her knowledge of medicine by suggesting various first-aid 
antidotes for srtake-bite. Widowed early in life, she has 
now taken to the holy order; bu'u the part which she plays 
in the drama hardly seems to square - well with her * robe, 
though, it must be admitted, nuns in later classical drama 
and prose have more or less only followed in her footsteps 
in this respect. Nipunika and the two dancing- teachers 
are other minor characters which are cleverly, though 
briefly, portrayed. 

The dialogues and speeches are well manipulated. 
They are able to sustain interest and never flag. Indeed, 
the handling of dialogues in the bi-focal and tri-focal 
scenes — the latter in the third Act — is cleverly done and is 
a tribute to Kalidasa’s dramatic art. Brilliant repartees, 
racy humour, occasional puns, apt allusions or metaphors 
— these^lend flavour to the various speeches. An outstand- 
ing specimen of clever distribution of speeches and the 
revelation of character thereby is provided by the scene 
in the first Act when the Vidusaka eventually comes out 
successful in getting the decision that the demonstration 
of dancing should take place. 

Full of interest as it is, the Malacikagnimitra has no 
depth — of emotion, of characterization. The characters 
are mostly static. The plot is rather superficial and the 
situations are not related to characters. The drama is one 
of court-intrigue. It does not deal with larger problems 
of life or with psychological analysis or trying situations 
which show the characters in section. It is a drama of the 
world, worldly. Love is indeed a fundamental emotion: but 
its treatment in the drama, artistic as it is, is only super- 
ficial. The dramatist gave an enunciation of love in the 
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dUama, but he could not fully demonstrate it in his 
execution. Perhaps, he took ( presentation of 

the actions of men ) as the purpose of the drama rather 
too literally, and instead of dealing with human traits 
which are the mainsprings of actions, he dealt with 
human actions — a draw-back which he soon realized and 
corrected — in the other two dramas. 


(II) VIKRAMORVASIYA 

To any one who undertakes the ‘study of the progres- 
sive development of Kalidasas mind and art and the 
attempts of his aesthetic sense to find expression for itself, 
nothing would appear more interesting and significant 
than the fact that all his compositions, dramatic or other- 
wise, subsequent to the Malvikagnimitra deal with legendary 
or mythological material. In the Mdlavika , he drew upon 
history ,* but possibly he found the facts of history rather 
cramping and offering little berth for the free play of his 
imagination. Kalidasa was at least as much of a poet as 
a dramatist. And so he naturally turned for inspiration 
to the inexhaustible treasure-houses of romance and 
heroic mythology — the Ramdyaya> the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas. Dusyanta and Sakunfcala, Pururavas and 
Urvasi, Dasaratha, Rama and other illustrious descend- 
ants of th9 solar race, the semi-divine inhabitants of 
Kubera's capital and, above all, the eternal divine pair of 
Siva and Parvati — these are the divine and quasi-divine 
characters that people Kalidasa’s world. , 

The Vikramorvasiya contains the story of the love of 
King Pururavas and the celestial nymph Urvasi The story 
of the love of this pair is as old as the hills, so to say. For 
its earliest mention is to be found in the ftgveda, ( X.95), 
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though its details are not exactly ascertained. That 
hymn of the ftgveda is in the form of a dialogue between 
Pururavas and Urvasi. The King makes advances to the 
celestial damsel, asks her why she foresook him and 
implores her to return. Urvasi, however, reminds him 
that ‘ friendship with women there can never be/ that she 
had stayed with him for four years but now she was 
no longer minded to return. The obscurity of the 
contents of this hymn is sought # {o be lighted up by a 
passage in the Satapatha Brdhmana (5.1-2 ) which narrates 
the story circumstantially as follows : — 

Urvasi, the heavenly nymph, became enamoured of 
Pururavas, the son of Ila, and lived in his company on 
condition, among others, that he should not appear dis- 
robed before her. She became enciente . In the meanwhile 
the Gandharvas felt that Urvasi had lived among mortals 
long enough and she should be brought back somehow. 
Now, Urvasi had a pair of pet rams kept in her bed- 
chamber. The Gandharvas took them away one by one. 
Urvasi lamented this loss and taunted the King, who 
thereupon sprang to his feet even while he was unclad and 
ran after the Gandharvas for the rescue of the rams. The 
Gandharvas in the meantime created a flash of lightning 
which revealed the naked figure of the King to Urvasi’s 
eyes — and she went away. The King, then, very much 
distressed at her disappearance, wandered about and saw 
her sporting in the company of other nymphs in a lake 
near Kuruksetra. It is here that the conversation contain- 
ed in the Rgvedic hymn takes place. 

The story is also narrated, in the same context of the 
Jtgvedic hymn, in the Brhaddevatd. Later on, it assumes 
different forms in the Puranas which attempt to fill up the 
gaps and present a consistent narrative. It is found in 
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the demon Kesi, he rushes in his chariot after the demon 
for the rescue of the two nymphs. The heavenly damsels 
are anxiously awaiting the out-come of the King’s inter- 
vention; they are delighted to see the 4 deer-bannered 
(Shariot of the King in the c distance — for * he would never 
return without attaining his object in view. * In the 
chariot UrvasI, terribly frightened, has fallen into a swoon* 
and Citralekha and the King make attempts to console 
and reassure her. As soon as she revives and hears from 
Citralekha that the cursed demons were vanquished, she 
eagerly enquires, — “ by the great Indra who can see every- 
thing by his supernatural powers ? ” Citralekha replies * 
“Not by the great Indra; but by this sage-like King 
Pururavas whose majesty is as great as* Indra’s. ” At 
which UrvasI looks at the King — and observes to herself,. 
“ I am indeed obliged by the demons ! ” The King, too, 
on bis part, is fascinated by the heavenly beauty of 
UrvasI. When UrvasI and Citralekha enquire about their 
friends, be makes the significant reply: “ They are all 
deeply dejected. And you can understand it. For, even 
that person whose blessed eyes have even once seen you 
perchance, O beautiful lady — even he will feel anxious in 
your absence. What, then, to say about your friends full 
of ardent love for you ? *’ ( 1.9 ). As the chariot descends 
from the sky on to the peak of the Hemakuta mountain 
it jolts and the shoulder of the King jostles against that of 
UrvasI. UrvasI and Citralekha then rejoin their friends. 
At that moment Citraratha, the Gandharva king, whom 
Indra has sent for the rescue of the two nymphs from tho 
demon, arrives and congratulates the king on his victory 
over Kesi. He invites Pururavas to go to heaven and 
personally hand over UrvasI to Indra whom he had laid 
under a debt of obligation by this adventure. The King* 
however, replies, “ It is indeed due to the power of Indra 
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that his partisans score victories over their enemies. The 
echct of the roar of a lion reverberating from the hollows? 
of a mountain is able to frighten the elephants/’ and 
pleads his inability to see Indra at the moment. Then 
Citraratha starts to leave along; with the celestial damselg 
but Urvasi is obstructed in her flight upwards Ijy her 
necklace getting entangled; in a creeper. She turns her 
face back, eyes the King and calls on Citralekha for 
disentangling the necklace. The latter smilingly remarks, 

* It is firmly entangled, indeed.* It appears difficult to 
disentangle. Well, let me try.’ In the meantime, the 
missile presided over by the Wind-god which the King 
had sent against the demons returns t<3 his quiver. The 
King, too, then gets into his chariot and, looking in the 
direction of Urvasl’s departure, exclaims, ‘ O love which 
hankers after inaccessible objects ! ’ ( Act I ). 

In the Interlude, the Vidusaka, who is waiting for his 
friend, the King, to finish his state business, is bursting 
with the secret of the love-affair which the King has con- 
fided to him; and he confesses to having to make Herculean 
efforts to resist giving it out to any one. There arrives 
Nipunika, a maid-servant of queen Ausinarl, who intends 
to angle out from the Vidusaka the reason why His Majesty 
was uneasy ever since his return from the visit to the sun. 
Having reminded the Vidusaka of his keen interest in the 
fortune? of the queen, Nipunika cunningly adds that the 
queen had the misfortune to be addressed by the King by 
the name of his beloved who has captured his heart. Upon 
this, the Vidusaka, reflecting that the King had thus given 
out the secret himself, asks whether she was addressed as 
Urvasi ? And he sends word to the queen that he ‘ will 
do my best to turn my friend from the pursuit of that 
mirage. ’ 
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In the main scene the love-smitten King appears in 
the company of the Vidusaka. He enquires of the 
Vidusaka whether he was still keeping the secret 1 While 
he is wondering where to pkss the time, his friend suggests 
that they could well go to the kitchen and feast their eyes 
onthe.materials and preparations of good dishes to be seen 
there ! The King thinks that they should resort to the 
solitude of the Pramada garden for alleviating his pangs* 
On going there, howevev, he finds the sight of the mango- 
sprout too exciting for his love-stricken heart. The Garden 
bears the charms of the advent of the vernal season. Thus 
distracted, the King asks the Vidusaka — a Brahmin and 
an affectionate friend — to find out some means of satisfy- 
ing his yearning. The latter takes the request literally 
and says he is trying to think out by means of mental 
concentration which the King should not disturb by his 
lamentations. 

The scene then becomes virtually bi-focal with the 
entry of Urvasl and Citralekha in fche*pathway of the sky. 
Urged on by love Urvasl, putting aside all feminine de- 
corum, goes out to meet her lover. They arrive at the 
palace of the King and find him in the garden in the com- 
pany of his friend. Urvasl desires to overhear the con- 
versation of the two friends, and so the two nymphs 
descend on the earth and approach the King, keeping 
themselves invisible by the magic charm Tiraskarim. Now 
the Vidusaka announces that he has discovered a remedy 
for his friend’s distress and it is that he should either enjoy 
Urvasl’s company in dream or draw a portrait of her and 
gaze at it ! Dismissing both these ways as impracticable the 
King sorrowfully observes, 4 She (Urvasl ) does not realize 
my mental tortures which are so painful. Or, possibly, 
having known my love for her by means of her superna- 
tural powers, she still ignores me.’ Stung by this re- 
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proach, Urvasi indites the following message on a birch - 
leaf\ “O lord, if I who am not known by you am really 
what you believe me to be with reference to you who are 
so ardently attached to me, ko^ is it then that even the 
breezes of the celestial ( Nandana) garden blow hot on my 
tender body on a bed strewn with Parijata flowers^which 
•are crushed ( by my restless rolling about ) She lets 
this message-leaf fall before the King who is overjoyed 
to read of this requital of his lovef by Urvasi and hands 
this precious autograph of his beloved over to the Vidii. 
saka for safe keeping. Preceded by Citralekha, Urvasi 
then reveals herself to the King, and hardly are the for- 
mal greetings between the lovers over when a heavenly 
messenger announces : “ O Citralekha, bring Urvasi 

quickly, for, the lord of Gods wishes in the company of 
the guardians of the worlds to witness the dramatic per- 
formance with its graceful acting, which based on eight 
sentiments has been taught to you by the sage Bharata.” 
With a grieving heart, Urvasi and Citralekha depart. 

In the meantime the Vidusaka had carelessly dropped 
the tell-tale birch-leaf ; it is carried on by the wind and 
is picked up by Nipunika who reveals its contents to her 
mistress, the queen. The queen is highly exasperated and 
says, ‘ I am going to visit that hankerer — after — the — 
nymph with this very leaf as a present.’ The King has 
become wroth with the Vidusaka for his carelessness ; and 
while they are both searching about for it, the queen 
arrives and confronts the King with 'the leaf. The King 
tries to explain, but the queen, full of rage, starts to leave 
the place. The King falls at her feet for reconciliation ; 
but. steeling her heart against all such attempts of her 
lord, she walks away. When the Vidusaka suggests that 
it was well that the queen went away in a rage, the King 
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demurs and says that although his heart is set on UrvasI,. 
he has a great regard for the queen. ( Act II ). 

Next, from the conversation of the two pupils of 
Bharata, we learn that at the performance of Lakshml - 
svayammra ( Laksmi’s Bridal Election ) which was com- 
posed by Sarasvatl (the Goddess of Learning), the celestial 
audience enjoyed the different sentiments with rapt 
attention. But UrvasI made a slip in her speech. When 
Menaka playing the parf. of VarunI asked UrvasI who 
acted in the role of Laksmi, ‘ Friend, here are assembled 
these distinguished persons from the three worlds and the 
Guardians of the worlds together with Kesava. To 
which one of them does your heart feel attached ?' she 
ought to have replied, — * to Purusottama;’ but instead, the 
words — ‘to Pururavas* escaped her lips. The sage 
Bharata became angry with her and cursed her that she 
would not retain her celestial position since she had 
deviated from his instruction. But Indra softened the 
rigour of the curse, saying, ‘ Let me do something agree- 
able in this matter to that sage-King, my ally in battles. 
You may wait upon Pururavas at your will until he sees 
a child born of you.’ Here ends the Interlude pre-fixed 
to the third Act. 

It is 'evening time. The chamberlain sees the King,, 
his evening prayers over, coming along surrounded by 
lighted torches carried by maid-servants. He informs the 
King that the queen requests his presence at the Mani 
Harmya palace while she worships the Moon. The King 
and the Vidusaka both surmise that the queen was observ- 
ing the vow probably, as an atonement for her discourtesy 
to the King. They both then go to the appointed place. 
In the privacy of the place where the queen has not yet 
arrived, the King speaks about his pangs of love — ‘ love* 
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denied the bliss of union, increases a nundred-fold* — and 
sustains himself on hope as his right arm throbs at the 
moment. # 

Then arrive the two celestial nymphs in - the path -way 
of the sky — Urvasi dressed dike an Abhisarika ( a Jowe-* 
smitten ‘lass* who goes to the rendezvous to meet her 
paramour ) in black silken garments and wearing scanty 
ornaments. Urvasi asks her friend how she looks in her 
present dress. Citralekha replies*, 4 I have no words to des- 
cribe you. I feel, however, would that I were Pururavas * 1 
They descend on the spot where the King and the Vidusaka. 
have been waiting for the queen and once again Urvasi 
is curious to eavesdrop her lover’s effusions. The King 
gives expression to his unbearable plight due to separation 
from Urvasi; and the latter, having overheard these 
protestations of love, hastens into his presence still 
concealed by the Tiraskarini charm. Before, however, she 
realizes this, the arrival of the queen is announced* The 
King and the Vidusaka stand 4 to attention,’ and the two 
celestial nymphs remain there invisible to mortal eyes^ 
The queen arrives — ‘clad in white silk, with only the 
auspicious ornaments put on, her locks of hair decorated 
with the sprouts of holy Durvd and looking appeased 
towards me ( the King ) by her very appearance which 
has shed all pride under the pretext of the vow.* Urvasi 
too, is struck by the majesty of her form and feels uneasy 
at the great regard paid to her by the King. Citralekha 
however, banishes her fears by observing that accomplish- 
ed lovers whose hearts are transferred to some other women 
become lavish in their courtesies. The queen then reveals 
that she is observing the ‘vow of reconciliating the husband** 
and offers worship to the moon-rays. The moonworship being, 
over, she worships the King and, keeping the Moon joined 
with RohinI as witness, takes the vow, 14 From now 
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onwards I shall behave affectionately with any woman 
whom my lord loves or who yearns for his union.” The 
King tries to act gallant-wrse, denying all innuendoes 
about his love-affair, but the 1 queen departs now that the 
observance of the vow was over. Soon the thoughts of 
the Kin^turn to Urvasi and he wishes : 

<fRT*S£3T|H gRR 3T I 

^TT- 

^RRR Rgfm 11—8.15 

{Would that that beloved of mine, remaining concealed, at 
least enables my ears to hear the tinkling of her anklets V 
Or, would that she, quietly approaching from behind, 
closes my eyes with her lotus-like hands ? Or would that 
she, who having descended upon this my palace hesitates 
through embarrassment, is forcibly brought step by step 
by her clever friend into my presence.) Urvasi approaches 
from behind and closes the ■ King’s eyes — and the lovers 
meet. Citralekha asks the King to take care of her friend, 
for, she herself was to be away from them for waiting 
■upon the sun during summer, and leaves. Both the lovers 
feel exultant at their happy time. The Act closes upon 
the pair retiring from the terrace into their chamber, as 
it was already late in the night. (Act III). 

In the Interlude, Citralekha appears dejected ; her 
companion, Sahajanya asks her the reason about her 
anxiety. Citralekha explains that she tried to get the 
news about Urvasi by means of yogic concentration and 
was dismayed to know that on one occasion Urvasi went 
on a pleasure-trip to the •Gandhamadana-forest in the 
company of her lover, the King. There the King happened 
to fix his eyes on Udayavatl, a Vidyadhara girl who was 
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playing with sand-hills in the sandy bed of the celestial 
G°anges : this enraged Urvasi who spurned all attempts at 
reconciliation on the part c^f the King, and, having for- 
gotten about the restriction of the god Kartikeya on 
account of her mind having fyeen stupefied by the cursg of 
the preceptor, entered the forest, sacred to Kumai;a, which 
was to be avoided by women. No sooner did she enter it 
than she was turned into a creeper. The King is ever 
since roaming about day and night searching his beloved 
in the forest. His distress would only be aggravated by 
the rise of the rain-clouds which make even happy 
couples restless. Sahajanya hopes that some means of re- 
union is bound to be found for such distinguished persons, 
cannot suffer for long. 

The main scene presents the King dressed as a mad 
man. He bawls out ; — “Thou cursed devil, stop, stop there. 
.Where dost thou run away with my beloved ? Aha ! He 
has leapt into the sky from the top of the mountain and 
now showers me with arrows! 1 ’ Marking closely, he realizes 
and says, “ This is (only) a fresh cloud fully equipped and 
not an overbearing demon ; this is (only) the rain-bow and 
indeed, not a high-strung bow, and this too, is a smart 
shower of rain and not a volley of arrows; and this one 
glossy like a streak on the whet-stone is only lightning, 
and not my beloved Urvasi.” He feels the pangs of separa- 
tion poignantly on account qf the rains ; so, possibly he, a 
King, could command the rainy-season to clear out, for is not 
‘the King the cause of Time?* He moves on, and on seeing 
the fresh Kandall plant with its crimson-streaked blossoms, 
is reminded of the eyes of his beloved with tears rising in 
them through anger. A peacock enjoying the breeze and 
gazing delightedly at the clouds is sighted by him. Of him 
he enquires whether he has seen his beloved ? Next, he 
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sees a cuckoo. “Among birds this species is the cleverest 
I shall enquire of her:—* 

r^jRiWWRi \ 
rTTHR^ TSTOTW *m ^THTT 
ST ^^ITWOT *T5T ^RfTII— 4 

(O cuckoo, lovers call thee the emissary of love. Thou 
jart a never-failing missile, clever at breaking the 
anger of love. Either fetch that beloved of mine here to 
me or, O Sweet-coo, take me where my sweet-heart is. ) 
What didst thou say — ‘Why did she leave you, so intensely 
attached as you are ?' Just listen : ‘She became angry! but 
I can recall not a single cause for her anger which I might 
have given her. The sway which women hold over their 
lovers brooks no lapse in love.* What, having cut short 
our conversation, she ( the cuckoo ) attends to her own 
affairs ! It is well observed that the distress of others, ever 
so great, is hardly felt. Yet I can’t feel angry with her 
for the reason that she is as sweet of voice as my beloved.” 
He is cheered by what he believes to be the tinkling sound 
of the anklets of his beloved but what turns out to be the 
cackling of swans in a pond. He addresses a swan— ‘If 
that lady with arched eye-brows has not been seen by you, 
O swan, on the bank of the lake, where did you get, tell 
me, you thief, all this her gait with steps graceful through 
intoxication?” With a laugh he adds, “So the swan has 
flown away, thinking that here is the King who punished 
thieves !” He roams about and questions a Cakravaka bird, 
a bee that was settled on a lotus- flower, an elephant ac- 
companied by his mate whether they knew about Urvasi’s 
whereabouts. Then he comes to a mountain which is the 
favourite haunt of celestial damsels. He approaches the 
mountain and asks, 
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hitt w cRrl^r w f%H%m n— 4.27 

( O lord of all mountains, have you seen in 
the charming forest-regions that lovely lady of 
beautiful limbs separated from me ? ) The mountain caves 
•echo the same words and the King understands the reply 
to be : “0 lord of all Kings, I have seen in the charming 

forest-regions that lovely lady of beautiful limbs — separat- 
ed from you.” But he is soon 'disillusioned, for all his 
words are repeated in the same manner — ‘Alas, this is only 
the echo of my own words proceeding from the caves.’ He 
comes to a river and wonders whether his beloved has 
undergone that transformation. Wandering further about 
he sees a red gem shooting forth its lustre in between the 
broken stones. A heavenly voice asks him to pick it up 
for ‘worn on the body, it soon brings about union with the 
beloved person.’ Then on seeing a creeper, devoid of 
flowers though it is, he feels delighted, and in the ecstasy 
of the belief that the creeper is none other than his beloved 
he embraces it — and lo ! the creeper is transformed into 
UrvasI ! UrvasI then apologizes to the King for her cruelty 
^nd explains how she came to undergo that transformation 
and how it was due to the jewel that she regained her 
original form. The pair then set out for the King’s capital 
<Act IV ). 

The last Act opens with the Vidusaka who reveals 
that the King, after his return with UrvasI from his 
pleasure. trip in celestial gardens, was happily settled and 
was fondly loved by the subjects. Only he had no off. 
spring. To-day, continues the Vidusaka, the King and 
the queens have been visiting the holy confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jumna. Suddenly, it is announced be- 
hind the curtain that the 1 Sangamaniya Jewel 1 was 
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carried off by a Vulture. Before the King could get hia 
bow and arrows, the bird, which was flying round in the 
sky/with the necklace, in whjch the jewel was set, hanging 
down, passed out of sight. Soon, the jewel and an arrow 
aye brought to the King. f ^he King is mightily pleased 
with tlje recovery of the jewel, and as he reads the name 
on the arrow with curiosity, he is nettled to find that it 
belonged to ‘ Prince Ayus, the son of Pururavas and 
Urvasi.* Urvasi, he says, never showed any signs of 
pregnancy, and he was never separated from her except 
for the short duration of a sacrificial session in the Nimisa 
forest- The Vidusaka reminds him that she was a celestial 
person who could very well conceal her actions by means 
of spiritual power. At this stage, an old female ascetic 
brings a young boy to the King and presents him as the 
latters son. She explains that ever since his birth 
this child was deposited by Urvasi with her for some 
unknown reason. All his sacramental rites have been 
duly performed and his education has been well attended 
to by the sage Cyavana. That day, however, he acted 
against the rules of the hermitage by killing a bird with 
his arrow, and so the sage asked her to return the boy to 
Urvasi. Urvasi then arrives there, and the female ascetic 
retires after handing the boy over to her. The king then 
says he is as fortunate as Indra — at which Urvasi sudden- 
ly bursts into tears and explains, 11 At first I had forgotten 
everything at the sight of the son. But now the mention 
of Indra reminds' me of the stipulation and pains my 
heart. *’ The stipulation was that Urvasi should return 
to heaven as soon as Pururavas saw the face of a son born 
of her. She continues, “ This son, as soon as he was born, 
was deposited by me secretly through fear of separation 
from Your Majesty under the care of the ’revered Satyavafcl 
in the hermitage of the sage Cyavana. Today he has been 
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returned by her since he is grown up enough to serve his 
father. So my stay with Your Majesty now ends. *' All 
become gloomy, and the King proposes to entrust the 
kingdom to his youthful heir aUd retire into a forest. At 
that moment, the sage NArada arrives with a message frqm 
Indra, who asks the King not to renounce his weapons in 
view of a war between the gods and the demons which was 
about to take place and adds that UrvasI shall remain the 
King's lawfully wedded wife till the end of his life. The 
atmosphere becomes jubilant; and 'the ceremony of crown- 
ing Prince Ayus as Heir-Apparent is carried out by the 
sage Narada. UrvasI then takes her son for offering res- 
pects to ‘the senior mother* viz. queen Auslnarl. But before 
she goes, the usual concluding benedictory stanza is recit- 
ed — and the drama ends. ( Act V. ) 


The change-over from a historical to a mythological 
theme will readily reveal itself even to a casual reader of 
the Mdlavik . and the Vilcramorvasiya. Having before him a 
story dating back to antiquity and available in a not quite 
settled form, Kalidasa felt himself free to deal with it as 
he would; and having decided upon giving it a dramatio 
mould, he trained his creative imagination to play upon it 
and bloom it into a ‘ thing of beauty. ’ The hero was a 
royal personage who had access to the celestial world and 
had many a successful battle with the demons to his 
credit. The heroine — UrvasI— was a heavenly nymph. 
These facts have been fully taken advantage of by the 
poet’s creative imagination; and consequently we hare 
various details or situation^ of a supernatural character 
in the drama. In the drama we find the celestial nymphs 
roaming the skies between the human and super-human 
worlds. They are able to oonceal themselves from mortal 
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eyes by their supernatural powers. They possess the power to 
divine what they like by yogic concentration. Urvasi 0 can 
create a birch-leaf at will. In keeping with this superhu- 
man element, Kalidasa h^s introduced the incident of 
Urvasi being transformed into and back again from a 
creeper. The unearthly Sangamanhja Jewel is made res- 
ponsible for the reunion of the separated lovers. And 
Citraratha, the Gandharva King, the Wind-missile, the 
episode of LaksmI-Svayamvara in heaven, the mention 
of Ijidra and the great sages like Bharata, Cyavana, etc., — 
these serve to accentuate the romantic character of the 
play. 

Some of these supernatural elements endow the drama 
with great scenic beauty; and the poet has heightened it 
by introducing additional details of back-ground or 
circumstance. The very opening scene, as we have just 
noted, is laid in mid-air with the celestial nymphs crying 
for help; the King’s chariot hurtles through the sky in 
pursuit of the demons: and finally the scene shifts to the 
romantic regions of the Hemakuta mountain. In the 
third Act, the King is shown to arrive with a multitude of 
lighted torches held by maid-servants around him — the 
beauty of this scene can well be imagined. Next come 
the moon-rise and the worship of the moon-rays by the 
queen. What a striking * scenic * contrast is presented 
here by Urvasi dressed in black silk like an Abhisarika 
apd the queen clad auspiciously in spotless white ? The 
fourth Act is almost ‘ Hawaii-an ’ in "the richness of 
its scenes of nature. The King roaming about in the 
celestial forest with cuckoos cooiug, swans floating in 
ponds, peacocks with rich plumage perched on rocks* 
droning bees settling on full-blown lotuses, elephants 
stalking the wood in the company of their mates-and all 
this under the shadow of dark clouds bristling with 
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occasional flashes of lightning and pouring rain, 
indeed, Kalidasa has singularised this Act by making the 
King speak mostly in verse with.a sprinkling of prose in 
between the different stanzas. Add to this the fact that* 
according to one version of the J Vik amormsuja, this Act; 
contains thirty-one Prakrit stanzas set to mfisic and damce, 
If they are genuine, then with the orchestral blending of 
such inspiring natural back. ground, enchanting music 
and attractive dance-sequence, Hillebrandt’s observation 
that this Act may be looked upon more as an opera than a 
drama is amply justified. 

The question of the genuineness of the tbirty-one 
Prakrit stanzas commented upon by Ranganatha has been 
discussed by scholars; and the opinion generally held on it 
refuses to believe in their authenticity. S. P. Pandit 
showed that six out of the eight MSS. collated by him did 
not contain these verses. Secondly, they are not known 
to another commentator of the F?7c., viz., Katyavema. 
Thirdly, the King even in his demented condition cannot 
be expected to speak in Prakrit. Fourthly, most of the 
stanzas only repeat what is contained in the Sanskrit 
stanzas and are therefore superfluous. And, finally, these 
verses are in Apabhramsa— a Prakrit which Kalidasa has 
used nowhere else in his dramas. For these reasons it is 
believed that these stanzas are interpolations probably 
made in the North with a view to heighten the charms of 
the Act by the addition of Prakrit verses set to music and 
dance. On the other hand, it is argued that the veises 
should be looked upon as genuine because so many Prakrit 
stanzas could not have been interpolated into the . Act 
whiob is wholly in Sanskrit. Interpolations are usually of 
a similar stuff and form. Besides, the verses are not spoken 
by the King; they are intended to serve as back-ground 
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music and supply the necessary atmosphere to the different, 
actions or movements of the King. The fouHh Act, as we 
have already seen, is almdsfc entirely in veise, and Kalidasa 
might have enhanced its operatic beauty by means of 
these Prakrit # verses. The argument of language is 
considered “conclusive” by Keith against the genuineness 
of the verses, because in Kalidasa’s time the Apabhramsa 
could not have reached the stage of development as 
found in these stanzas. In this connection, however, it 
has to be remembered that the language of MSS. often 
suffers at the hands of copyists who substitute forma 
prevailing in their own time in place of the old ones. 
That Kalidasa could have used the Apabhramsa is not im- 
possible. We know that Dandin says in his Kavyadarsa 
that in poetical compositions the Apabhramsa means the 
dialects of the Abhlras, etc. Again, Dharasena eulogizes 
his father Guhasena in an Inscription as proficient in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa ( 
etc. ) The Inscription belongs to the sixth century, A. 
Therefore, long before the sixth century the Apabhramsa 
must have attained to the dignity of a literary language. 
The Abhlras are known to Patanjali ( 2nd century B. C. ) 
and therefore it is not impossible that Kalidfisa might have 
availed himself of this Prakrit in this singularly musical 
Act. Yet, it is only fair to add that the question is still. 
subjudice. 

However, the interest in the drama depends, as it 
must ever do, mainly on the delineation of human 
character and sentiments. Indeed, it is only in human. 
terms that non-human characters will, or can, interest us. 
The Vidusaka’s words, ‘O Good lady, what is there in 
heaven to be eager for ? There is no eating, no driiiking 
—only fish are imitated with unwinking eyes, 1 ( Act 3 > 
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contain a truth far deeper than he could ftave imagined. 
UmtsI, the heroine, is depicted as a human being, 
although her divine character is, not eliminated. What a 
woman’s heart she reveals in her love at first sight, her 
modesty and bashfulness when ljer shoulder contacts thal^ 
of the King owing to the jolting of the chariot, her inabi- 
lity to take leave of the King herself, her significant look 
at the King when her necklace is entangled in the creeper ! 
It is again a human heart in love which forces her to pay 
repeated visits to the loving King* Her anxiousness, her 
hesitation to use divine powers to find out who the sweet- 
heart of the King is, her delight, her jealousy at the King’s 
regard for his queen as much as her generous tribute to the 
latter’s beauty and majesty, her anguish at the impending 
separation in the last Act — these are characteristically 
human feelings. Her generosity of heart is revealed by 
her asking her son to offer his salutations to his elder 
mother. However, as the Vidusaka cautions us, we are 
not to * expect out and out human qualities from the 
celestials. * The divine aspect of Urvasfs character lends 
her a certain ‘ superiority ’ which interferes with our 
interest in her character. Despite the fact of her ardent 
love for Pururavas, the petulance she betrays in so 
easily deserting him because he gazed at a Vidy&dhara 
girl is probably to be traced to the jealously of the divine 
rather than the human strain in her character. So also 
the selfishness with which she could abandon her son as 
soon as he was born so that she might enjoy the company 
of her sweet-heart the longer is too unmotherly to be 
human. 

Oitralekba is a direct, thou glr remote, lineal descendant 
of Bakulavalika in Maiavik. Like the latter she is ever 
ready to help her friend in her love-affair and is disposed 
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occasionally to indulge in a light vein. She, however,, 
does not appear after the third Act. Another female 
character is queen Auslnarl. When she gets to know of 
the love-affair of her husband, she behaves with him in 
much the same manner as Ira vat! in Malavik.\ but soon her 
conscience and fidelity to her lord gain the upper hand, 
and, like DharinI, she makes ample amends for her rude 
behaviour. There is something of the tragically beautiful 
in her taking the vow'of self-denial simply to pleaBe her 
husband. 


Unlike his counter-part in the Malauik . , the Vidusaka 
in this drama is a bungling nit-wit whose only interest 
in life is in courses that charm the palate. This conven- 
tional clodpate is easily duped by the cunning maid- 
servant Nipunika and gives nut the name of his friend’s 
object of love. Far from assisting the King in his love- 
affair, he sends word to the queen that lie ‘ would try my 
best to turn my friend from the pursuit of that mirage ! * 
Worse still is his careless dropping of the precious 
birch-leaf which lands the King into difficulties. He 
has the Vidusaka’s characteristic fondness for sweets. 
The rising moon appears to him to be as charming as a 
sweetball ! Heaven won’t be worth a moment’s purchase 
to him for 1 there is no eating, no drinking there.’ Kali- 
dasa has apparently introduced this character for the 
purpose of providing humour which he does in the conven- 
tional manner — and does little else. 


This comparative fade-out of the Vidusaka’s character 
is probably a reaction to the almost ‘ heroic * role which 
the Vidusaka played in the earlier drama. It has the 
merit, however, of having enabled Kalidasa in this drama 
to draw the character of the hero with' greater vivid- 
ness and depth. That the dramatist’s characterization has. 
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gained in depth can be seen from liis portraiture of 
Pururavas and Urvasi. Pururavas is a mighty king 
whose valour has more than orfce helped the gods in their 
battles with the demons. He wields supernatural weapons. 
He has access to the celestial 'regions. Indra cherishes 
his company. By such touches he is shown to be ‘above 
the common run of mortal kings. His chivalry and be- 
coming modesty are revealed by his behaviour with the 
nymphs and the Gandharva King,‘Citraratha. His cour- 
tesy and large-heartedness are clearly seen when he falls 
at the feet of the angry queen. His words, ‘ Although my 
heart is set bn Urvasi, I have the same regard for the 
queen as before, * breathe sincerity, although he is too 
timid to acknowledge the fact of his love for Urvasi before 
the queen and tries to deny it. His interest in Urvasi 
from the first moment of their meeting is shown by the 
dramatist to be steadily growing, and soon it becomes a 
consuming passion. He languishes in Uravasi’s separation 
as his confidential outpourings in the second and third 
Acts show; in her company he wishes* the nights to 
lengthen out a hundred-fold. ’ His love for Urvasi does 
not prevent him, however, from gazing at a semi-divine 
maiden even when his beloved was at his side. The result 
is that Urvasi abandons him — the shock is too great for 
his passionate love and he becomes demented — an eroto- 
maniac. The fourth Act presents him in liis lunacy 
wandering, raving, threatening, smiling, cajoling — enquir- 
ing of birds and beasts and even inanimate objects 
whether they have seen his beloved. The lover's passion- 
ate love and agony are very artistically laid bare by 
Kalidasa in this Act. The tragedy of the suffering lover 
is acute enough and the audience only hopes, with 
Sahajanya, that some 1 cause * will arise to bless this un- 
fortunate King. In the last Act, he is represented as 
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being ready to renounce his kingdom and retire into a 
forest as UrvasI was to return to heaven. He is, however, 
spared his separation from his beloved, for the gods would 
need the strength of his ?,,rms again in the immediate 
future, 

m 

Conypared with the Malavik the Vile, is weak in point 
of ‘ action. * The first Act is brimful with incidents right 
to the end. How dramatic the opening of the drama is we 
have already noted. The second Act reveals the King’s 
love for UrvasI, who overhears his protestations and writes 
a letter. The letter falls into the hands of the queen and 
the scene between the husband and wife follows. The 
third is a natural sequel to the second, the path of the 
King’s love being left clear by the great self-denying 
vow of the queen. These two Acts do indeed appear un- 
necessarily to lengthen out without sufficient action being 
present in them. In fact, the repetition of the arrival of 
the nymphs at the King’s palace in the same manner 
under the same circumstances without any vital differenti- 
ating element in the situations appears rather stale. The 
introduction of the queen’s character is possibly meant 
to enliven conflict in the drama. But this it hardly 
succeeds in bringing about. What a contrast between 
Dharin! who is the mistress of the heroine’s fortunes in the 
Malavik. and Ausinarf who hardly knows who the object 
of her husband’s attention is ! Ausinarf g character, con- 
ventional and ineffective for the purpose of conflict in the 
drama as it is, has the only merit of enabling Kalidasa to 
give five Acts to this play. The fourth Act has little 
action though it sustains interest on account of its other- 
wise unique character. The last Act oontains the episode 
of the vulture, the re-union and recognition of the prince 
Ayus by his parents, the impending separation of the 
lovers and Indra’s intervention and Ayus ’ coronation as 
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heir-apparent. On the whole, however, the Vik. lacks the 
rapid and consistent flow of action which is the conspicu- 
ous feature of the Malavikaqnt mitra. 

But the drama is rich ill poetry. Beautiful desetfp- 
tions are to be met with in abundance. How vivfd is the 
description of the chariot rolling along in the sky ! “ These 
clouds, crushed to powder, are flying about like dust in 
front of the chariot; the revolving wheels create, as it were, 
a second line of spokes in the spaces between their spokes. 
The long chowries on the heads of the horses are as still as 
if drawn in a picture. And the banner-cloth remains 
horizontally even between the top of its staff and its hem 
owing to the wind set up by the velocity ( of the chariot ) 
How beautifully the King describes Urvasl as she is reviv- 
ing from the swoon ! ( 1. 7. ) Here is a thrilling description 
of the cloud on which the lover after separation wishes 
ecstatically to ride home : “0 love of sportive gait, take 
me to our residence on a cloud turned into an aerial car 
beflagged with flashes of lightning and decorated with 
fresh pictures in the form of the rain-bow. " ( 4.43 ). 
Indeed, the poet in Kalidasa seems to have come into his 
own in this drama. The poet*s love of Nature finds ample 
expression in various descriptions, similes or metaphors. 
The fourth Act is only to be mentioned in order to be 
reminded of its rich poetic content. The situation, the 
description of Nature, the lyrical tone and the lover’s 
anguish in this Act show that here we have the first 
sketch of the finished lyrical poem that was to be the 
Meghaduta . Similarly, the analysis and delineation of 
human emotions by means of description and suggestion 
yield many passages of great poetic power. Indeed, one 
who reads the Vikramorvasiya may sigh for the * action * 
and dramatic interest of the Malavikagnimitra but he is 
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certain to be happy over the promise which it holds out,— 
of the Sakuntala that was to follow. 

(III) SAKUNTALA 

w But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man , 

Nurslings of immortality ; 

— Shelley. 

“ Of the forms of Poetry, the drama is the most 
charming ; among dramas, the Sakuntala" ( 
rf^TN ^ “No composition of Kalidasa displays 

more ( than the Sakuntala ) the richness of his poetical 
genius, the exuberance of his imagination, the warmth 
and play of his fancy, his profound knowledge of the 
human heart, his delicate appreciation of its most refined 
and tender emotions, his familiarity with the workings 
and counter-workings of its conflicting feelings — in short, 
more entitles him to rank as the Shakespeare of India ** — 
Sir Monier Williams. These quotations are only typical of 
the chorus of praise and admiration which this play has 
won from scholars, both Indian and non-Indian. In India 
the play has an eternal appeal to the mind and heart of 
the people whose thoughts, feelings, aspirations, ideals — 
in a word, whose national soul is revealed in it in a man- 
ner and measure not quite approached, much less surpass- 
ed. Indeed, the Sakuntala exercises an almost nostalgic 
influence on the Indian mind and heart with its holy 
penance-groves, hermitages full of spiritual calm where 
Nature is as instinct with life as man, sages engrossed in 
spiritual meditation, kings full of reverence for these 
forest-dwellers rich in asceticism’ and ever abiding by the 
law, the rich happiness of family-life, the social qualities 
of courtesy and respect for guests and th$ high regard for 
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moral conduct. Likewise, ever since it was first trans- 
lated into English by Sir William Jones more than a 
hundred and fifty years ago, the play has fascinated the 
Western mind and heart as shown by the lavish tributes 
showered upon it by Goethe, Lassen, Schelegel, W* *Von 
Humboldt, Sir Monier Williams, Herder, Hilleferandt, to 
name only a few. It has been translated practically in- 
all the prominent languages of the world ; and even stage- 
versions of it have been attempted to suit the Western 
theatre. 

The title of the play is Abhijnamsahtntala , meaning a 
drama in which Sakuntala is recognized or remembered 
by a token. In this respect its title is similar to that of 
the Vikmmormstya which means a drama in which Urvasi 
is won by valour. It was, indeed, the valour of Pururavas 
which brought him and Urvasi together for the first time 
and made their love possible : it is, again, his valour by 
virtue of which the union of the two lovers which was* 
about to end is perpetuated by Jndra in the last Act. 
Similarly, the poet, in naming the AbhijnanasUkuntala 
as he has done, obviously attached great importance to 
the means of recognition of Sakuntala. As we know, the 
conception of the ring as* the means of re-union of Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala is the fruit of the poet’s own creative 
imagination and is the pivot on which the denouement of 
the play turns. But of this more later. Let us first review 
the contents of the drama. We may note the fact that 
the play on account of its very popularity throughout the 
length and breadth of India has suffered in the matter of 
its readings so that it is now available in the Kashmirian,. 
Bengali, Devanagari and South Indian versions. This 
raises important problems of textual criticism ; our review^ 
however, is hardly affected by the differences in the vari- 
ous versions. 
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CONTENTS 

After the Prologue in which the stage-manager 
announces that he is going to enact Kalidasa’s Sakuntala 
and in order to delight the audience sings of the hot sea- 
son in which “ the days are delightful in the evenings,” 
the scene opens with King Dusyanta riding on a chariot 
and hotly pursuing a deer which ‘now and then gracefully 
turns its neck and looks at the chariot that is closely 
pursuing it, and which on account of its high bounds runs 
more in the sky'and less on the ground.’ As the King is 
on the point of releasing his well-aimed arrow, he is 
suddenly stopped by three hermits shouting, “ O King, the 
deer belongs to the hermitage — it should not be killed. 
Stay, stay, the arrow should not be discharged at this 
tender-bodied deer, like fire on a heap of flowers. Where, 
on the one hand, the frail life of the deer — poor things ! — 
and where, on the other, your arrows of adamantine 
strength striking ( so ) sharply ? (10). Therefore, with- 

draw your well-aimed arrow. Your missiles are intended 
for the protection of the distressed and not for harming 
those who are innocent.” (11). On the King suiting his 
action to these words, the ascetics bless him with the birth 
of a sovereign son, and ask him to go and accept the wel- 
come at the hermitage of Sage Kanva, which was situated 
near-by on the bank of the river MalinT. The sage, of 
course, was not then in the hermitage as he had gone just 
about that time to the holy Somatirtha for appeasing the 
adverse fate of his daughter Sakuntala who, in his absence, 
looked after the guests and their hospitality. Dusyanta 
then drives towards the hermitage ; he asks the charioteer 
to keep the chariot in the outer precincts of the hermitage 
and rest the horses while he went inside. As he enters 
the gate, he sees three hermit'girls of entrancing beauty 
carrying water-pots for the purpose of watering the trees* 
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The King hides himself behind a tree 'and overhears the 
Conversation of the three friends. He is fascinated by the 
ufi-earthly bodily charms of t Sakuntala in her blooming 
youth and dressed in barks. # 

Priyamvada — O Anasuya, do you know why Sakuntala 
looks intently at the Vanajyotsna creeper ? 

Anasuya — I can’t make out. Tell me, why ? 

Priyamvada — She thinks, * Just as the Vanajyotsna is 
united with a suitable tree, wopld that I, too, get a worthy 
husband in the same manner ?’ 

The King is smitten with love for Sakuntala »but 
wonders whether she could be an eligible bride for him a 
Ksatriya. Suddenly, Sakuntala cries for help as she is 
attacked by a bee which was disturbed by her while 
watering the Navamahka creeper. She calls upon her 
friends to help her but the latter reply with a smile, ‘ Who 
are we to protect you V Call on Dusyanta. The penance- 
groves are- indeed to be protected by the King/ The 
King, seizing this opportunity, rushes quickly and enquires 
as to who was thus acting immodestly with the innocent 
ascetic-girls. The girls are a little taken aback and 
then explain that it was nothing serious; only Sakuntala 
was frightened by the bee that was rushing at her. 

The king is then invited to sit on a platform undei 
a tree and the girls, too, take their seats. Sakuntala 
wonders how she was experiencing -emotions contrary tc 
the life in the hermitage at the sight of the stranger. Her 
friends watch her condition and put her the question, ‘ 0 
Sakuntala, if the sire were present here today ? — ‘Sakun« 
tala enquires, * What would happen then?’ to .which the 
significant reply comes, * He would satisfy this distingu- 
ished guest with his richest possession in life ( meaning 
Sakuntala-)/ The King enquires about Sakuntala’s 
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parentage and learns from her friends that she was the 
^chiid of the sage Visvamitra and the celestial nymph 
Menaka who had abandoned her as soon as she was born. 
The sage Kanva discovered her in a forest and ever since 
reared her up as his daughter. The sage did not wish 
Sakuntala to remain a spinster all her life but he was 
waiting until a suitable match was found. At all this 
conversation turning about her, Sakuntala feigns anger 
and tries to flee the place. Priyamvada, however, stops 
her, says that she could go only after discharging her 
debt of two water-pots in the watering of trees and turns 
her back forcibly. The King observes that Sakuntala was 
already tired and he himself offers a ring by way of her 
discharge from the debt. Priyamvada, however, returns 
the ring and asks Sakuntala to go. “ — If I am mistress of 
myself ” mutters Sakuntala to herself. The King observes 
that “ though she does not mix her speech with my words, 
yet she lends the ear when I am speaking. Although she 
does not stand keeping her face squarely at me, yet for the 
most part her gaze is not directed anywhere else” (18), 
and .concludes that she too was in much the same condi- 
tion as he himself. 

At this stage a summons is announced to all the 
inmates of the hermitage to take care of the animals in 
the hermitage as Dusyanta had come about the place 
ahunting. Besides, a wild elephant terrified by the sight 
of the chariot was rushing into the penance-grove. The 
girls are nervous at the news and, having bidden good-bye 
to the King, turn towards the hermitage. Sakuntala, 
however, says that her leg was pricked by a pointed Kusa - 
blade and her garment was caught in the branch of the 
Kuravaka tree. While trying to look after herself, she 
glances at the King and then walks away with her friends. 
The King feels averse to returning to the capital. (Act I). 
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The second Act opens with the Vidtfsaka, the King’s 
friend, in a dejected mood complaining about the discom- 
forts and hardship# in the jungle which hunting entails* 
To add to his misfortunes, f)is friend had come upon 
Sakuntala, * the daughter of the ascetic,* and so showed *Jio 
inclination to return to the capital. The King .arrives 
there accompanied by Yavarn maid-servants carrying 
bows — though even at the moment his mind is dwelling 
on the sweet thoughts of Sakuntala whom he had seen the 
other day. The Vidusaka advises the King to have a 
day’s holiday in hunting — to which the latter readily 
agrees for quite different reasons. After the orders for the 
cancellation of hunting for the day have been given, the 
two friends fall alone. The King says to the Vidusaka, 
“ Madhavya, you have not yet had the fruit of ( the 
possession of ) eyes, since you have not seen what is 
worth seeing — I mean Sakuntala,” and dwells upon the 
supernal beauty of his ‘beloved. While the friends are 
trying to find out a pretext for visiting Kanva’s hermitage 
again, there arrive two ascetic-boys to inform the K;ng 
that, as the Patriarch was r awa^, the sacrifices in the 
-hermitage were being obstructed by the demons, and 
therefore to request him that he should go to the hermi- 
tage and dwell there for some time. The king is only too 
ready to accept this offer. At this time a messenger from 
the queen-mother arrives asking the King to honour 
the occasion of her breaking a religious fast four days 
hence by his presence. The king is in a quandary: 

‘ Here is the business of ascetics to be attended to and 
there is the command of the queen-mother. Neither 
can be ignored. What shall I do now ?’ Ultimately he 
.asks the Vidusaka to return to the city and represent him 
at the ceremonial occasion of the queen-mother, while he 
himself would go to the hermitage. When the Vidusaka 
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is about to leave 'for the city, the King, fearing lest 
1 this sharp boy * should breathe out the story of the 
royal love to the inmates of the harem, Satches him by the 
hand and says, * Look here, ,1 am going to the hermitage 
out' of respect for the sage. I am not in reality interested 
in that ascetic maiden. For, where are we on the one 
hand and where that person brought up along with fawns 
and un-learned in love on the other ? Let not, my friend, 
the words spoken in jest be taken seriously.’ ( 18 ). ( Act 

II). 

In the Interlude, a pupil of the sage describes, how 
with the mere arrival of King Dusyanta in the hermitage 
their religious rites became free from obstruction. Through 
him we learn of the indisposition of Sakuntala due to ex- 
posure to the sun and of the soothing treatment which 
was being given to this ‘ life-breath of the revered sage 
Kanva 

In the main scene the King enters in a love* sick 
condition. Looking at liis own plight, he addresses 
the god of love : ‘ O revered flower-armed God, lovers are 
indeed deceived by you and the moon, both looking so 
trustworthy. For, the fact of flowers being your arrows 
and that of the rays of the moon being cool— ’both of these 
are untrue in cases like mine. The moon showers fire 
with cooling rays and you, too, endow your flowery 
arrows with adamantine toughness !’ (3). As he is wander- 
ing about to pass the time, somewhere, he is agreeably 
surprised to find his beloved in an, arbour, lying on a bed 
of flowers on a slab of stone and attended upon by her 
two friends. Sakuntala is very much indisposed. Priyam- 
vada remarks to Anasuya that Sakuntala appeared 
uneasy ever since she first set her eyes on the King and 
possibly her present indisposition is all on that account 
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The two friends in the privacy of the place extract the 
confession from Sakuntala that she was deeply in love 
with the King. She requests c her friends to manage to 
make her ‘ an object of compassion * of the king; otherwise 
they should know that her days, ware numbered. Anasuya 
and Priyamvada approve of Sakuntala’s choice of her 
mate-Where could a big river flow except into the ocean ! 
Who, indeed, except the fragrant mango-tree can bear 
the Atimukta creeper rich with tender sprouts ?” At their 
suggestion, Sakuntala writes the-followin^ love-message 
on a lotus-leaf with her nails ; “I know not your heart. As 
for me, day and night Cupid oppresses my limbs, longing 
as I am for you, O pitiless one.” At this, the King who 
was overhearing approaches and says, “ O slender-bodied 
one, Cupid only oppresses thee ceaselessly— me he actual- 
ly consumes. The day does not blight the moon-lotus as 
much as it does the moon ” (15). When [Priyamvada 
requests him to bless their friend with his company, 
Sakuntala gently dissuades her .from 4 ‘ embarrassing 
the King who must be full of anxiety on account of 
separation from his queens.” The King protests his 
intense love for Sakuntala whereupon the two friends 
retire from the place under a pretext. Sakuntala 
avoids her lover’s blandishments — “ O Scion of the 
Purh race, observe decorum. Even though oppressed 
by love, I am not a mistress of myself,” and asks to 
be let free. Dusyanta tries to raise his beloved’s face 
with a desire to gently enjoy the taste of ‘ this— thy 
lower lip.* Sakuntala obstructs his attempt. A voice 
from behind the scene shouts, “O female Cakravaka, take 
leave of your mate. The night is at hand. ” Sakuntala 
hurriedly asks the King to hide himself behind the boughs 
as the elderly GautamI was coming there to enquire after 
her health. GautamI and the two friends of Sakuntala 
10 
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arrive there and, as it was already evening time, Gautami 
takes Sakuntala back with her. But before proceeding 
far, Sakuntala halts and cHes, ‘O bower of creepers that 
alleviated ray pain, I bid you good-bye only to enjoy 
again.’ 

While the King feels reluctant to leave that bower 
so full of associations about his beloved, a voice calls him 
to duty — ‘ O King, as the evening sacrificial rites are 
commenced, shadows of demons, tawny like the evening- 
cloud, are moving about here and there around the altar 
with the fire kindled and are creating consternation,’ 
( Act III ). 

The fourth Act, again, has an Interlude in which 
Anasuya and Priyamvada are engaged in plucking flowers* 
Anasuya confesses her satisfaction at Sakuntala having 
found a worthy spouse but expresses a lurking doubt 
whether the king after returning to the capital would 
forget the happenings in the hermitage. Priyamvada 
bids her be calm, ‘ for, such distinguished personalities 
can never betray their qualities/ Both the friends agree 
that sage Kanva will readily bless Sakuntala’s choice. 
And as they are busy collecting some more flowers because 
they were to otter worship to the Deity of Good Luck 
on behalf of Sakuntala, they hear a shout from behind the 
curtain — ‘Here I am/ Of course, Sakuntala was there in 
the hermitage to receive the guest, yet, as Anasuya r&- 
marks, she was ‘ absent by her heart/ Suddenly they 
hear — 

“ O thou that dost insult a guest, that person lost in 
whose thoughts and therefore minding nothing else thou 
dost not take notice of me, an ascetic, who have arrived 
here — that person, even though reminded, shall not re- 
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member thee like a drunken fellow who does not remember 
th6 topic previously conversed about.*’ ( 1 ). 

Alas, Sakuntala, being absent-minded, i had offended 
the irascible sage Durvasas who turned back hastily after 
announcing the curse upon her. Priyamvada runs afteHiirti 
to plead with him and beg him return, but is only partial- 
ly successful in her mission; for, the sage, ‘ perverse by 
nature,’ declined to return. When, however, Priyamvada 
pleaded against the curse, he said that his curse could not 
be falsified, but it would end at the sight of some token of 
recognition. Anasiiva heaves a sigh of relief, for, when 
the King was about to leave for his capital, he had placed 
a ring bearing his name round Sakuntala's finger as a 
memento : this would help Sakuntala. The two friends 
return to the hermitage where they see Sakuntala. 1 * with 
her face resting on the left hand as if -drawn in a picture. 
Lost in thoughts of her husband, she is hardly conscious 
of her own self — what to say then of a guest V ” 

The main scene opens with the description of early 
morning by a pupil of the sage Kanva who has returned 
from his journey: 

II —2 

( On one side the lord of herbs. /. e. y the moon is 
descending on the top of the western mountain and on the 
other side the sun shows his herald the Aruna. By the 
simultaneous downfall and rise of the two luminaries, the 
people areas it were controlled in their changing fortunes.) 
Anasuya then enters in a mood of sullenness and anger 
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because they have heard nothing from the King since he 
returned to his capital. While she is worried as to hhw 
to break the news to Kanva,. about SakuntalaV delicata 
condition, Priyamvada rushes in, full of joy because 
Sakuntala was going to her husband’s capital that very 
morning. She explains that when Kanva went to 
the Fire Sanctuary, he was informed by an incorporeal 
voice that Sakuntala was 4 bearing the seed planted by 
Dusyanta for the prosperity of the world.’ The two friends 
then collect the available 1 decorative materials and go to 
Sakuntala who was surrounded by ascetic-women conferr- 
ing blessings upon her. They begin to decorate her but fee! 
the utter inadequacy of the materials for their friend’s 
beauty. Just then a pupil brings ornaments and, to the astoni- 
shment of every one, explains that when at the command 
of the sage they went to fetch flowers from the trees and 
plants, ‘By some tree was put forth an auspicious silken cloth 
white like the moon; by another liquid lae-dye— suitable for 
application to the feet — was bubbled out. And from other 
trees decorations were offered by the palms — revealed 
upto the wrists — of the sylvan divinities which resembled 
their bursting tender sprouts I’ The friends then decorate. 
Sakuntala as best they might. 

Then enters the sage Kasyapa ( Kanva ) having just 
finished his bath and reflecting : — 

WWSl *fTF?*rrf5TT*<T! *W*rTr3r# I 

srfor: 3 II— 6 

( At the thought that Sakuntala is departing today my 
heart is touched by anxiousness, my throat is choked on 
account of the flow of tears being suppressed, and my 
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gaze is vacant through anxiety. If such is the perturba- 
tion felt by me — a dweller in the forest — on account of 
affection, what varied pangs of separation from their 
daughters must the worldly people be suffering ? ) Kanva 
blesses Sakuntala and, affcer*she has paid her respects, to 
the sacrificial fires, she starts for her journey, accompanied 
by her two friends, GautamI and some pupils of the sage. 
.Kanva addresses the trees in the hermitage: — 

mfH 11—9 

f This Sakuntala who never wishes to drink water while 
you are all yet un- watered; who, fond though she 
is of decorations, never plucks a sprout from you through 
affection, who enjoys festal celebration on the occasion of 
your first blossoming — she, this Sakuntala, is to-day 
leaving for her husband’s home. Pray, let her receive 
the permission of you all ! ) A cuckoo’s note is heard 
and then an incorporeal voice wishes her a safe and 
pleasant journey. Sakuntala feels the agony of departure, 
but the plight of the hermitage is hardly better': ‘ the 
hinds have given up their morsels of darbha-graBs , the 
peacocks have stopped dancing and the creepers with grey 
leaves falling are shedding tears as it were.’ While she 
bids farewell to the Vanajyotsna — ‘my sister, the creeper* — 
and the young deer, she is overpowered with emotion. The 
party then arrives at a lake where they all sit under the 
shade of a tree, and Kanva asks his pupils who were to 
escort Sakuntala on the journey to convey the following 
.message to King Dusyanfca: — 
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HswvjJTrglh *nwrc — 

3>Vfl c 5IWI^fmf %fHfT^f ^ HTH I 
TTTwrnnrfa’TrTTg.gVmjr ^nf ?5*n raw 
ntmwTmri: <ri * rt?rw 11 — 17 

( Bearing well in mind us who are rich ( only ) in self- 
restraint, and your family so exalted and that spontaneous' 
rise of love for you in this ( Sakuntala ) which was not 
brought about by her relatives, you should look upon her 
with the common regard for all your queens. More than 
this depends on her fate, and it should not be expressed 
by the wife’s relatives. ) To Sakuntala he gives the- 
advice: — 

TWwrfRr ^<Tr?fn?R 
*faor<rarr w w infW i 

^ T T?*T*T 

3THT: iT5ST!TW*T: II — 18 

( Serve the elders; adopt the attitude of a dear friend 
towards tliy co-wives; even if offended by thy husband’s 
anger, do not go against him; ( show ) courtesy to friends, 
consideration to strangers and humility in prosperity — 
in this manner young maidens attain to the station of a 
house-wife : Others are the bane of their families)- 
Sakuntala embraces Kanva and then her two friends 
simultaneously, the latter two just throwing a suggestion 
to her to show the ring to the King in case he fails to 
recognize her. And then escorted by two pupils, Sarngarava 
and Saradvata, and the elderly GautamI, Sakuntala. 
departs, leaving the sage and her two friends to return to 
the vacant hermitage. ( Act IV ). 

The fifth Act commences with a musical air which 
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King Dasyanta and his friend, the Vidusaka, identify as 
a dit’ty sung by Hansapadika in the music hall : 

3Tffor*fTfrsrr<5?f qf^gfisr-sT i 

*§ srg rWrrifT m of h 

* • 

(O bea, ever thirsting for fresh lioney as you are, how* is 
it that having in that manner kissed the mango-blossom 
you have forgotten it, remaining satisfied ( now) with the 
mere residence in the lotus-flower? ) The King confesses 
that Hansapadika was once loved by him and then 
neglected, and sends the Vidusaka to tell her that her 
taunt to him was cleverly conceived. The King, left alone 
now, feels somehow anxious after hearing the song and 
is unable to explain the reason why. Then enters the 
chamberlain who informs him about the arrival of some 
ascetics who had a message from sage Kanva and had 
women with them. The King asks him to arrange for 
their reception in consultation with the family-priest who 
should then bring them to the Fire-Sanctuary where he 
would grant them an audience. The ascetics with Sakun-' 
tala in front of them arrive escorted by the priest and the 
chamberlain. They express a feeling of uneasiness in the 
crowds of the palace. Sakuntala with her face veiled is 
highly nervous and finds her right eye throbbing. After 
courtesies have been exchanged, Saradvata delivers the 
message of Kanva that Dusyanta’s marriage with Sakun- 
tala had his approval and that the King should now 
receive his wife who was iti a delicate condition. The 
King ejaculates — ‘ What is all this about ? Was this 
lady ever married by me ?’ Sarnagarava accuses him of 
back-sliding and pride of power. Gautami uncovers 
Sakuntala’s face — its beauty is as natural as it is ravish- 
ing ; but Dusyanta does not remember his having married 
her before. Sakuntala is then asked to convince the King. 
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Sakuntala : — O Paurava, is it proper for you, after 
having once deceived this person, noble by nature, in that 
manner in the hermitage, now to repudiate her with gucli 
words ? 

King : — (Putting his hands to the ears) — Perish the 
evil. Dost thou wish to sully my family a-nd degrade 
me ? 

Sakuntala : — Well. If you are behaving like -this 
because you are really doubting whether I am some body 
else’s wife, I shall remove that doubt by this token of 
recognition. 

King : — A capital idea ! 

Sakuntala (feeling for the ring on the finger) — ‘Alas, 
my finger has no ring on it ! ( She looks at Gautaml with 
sorrow )* : Then she tries to stimulate the memory of the 
King by narrating an episode between them and a fawn 
in the hermitage, which however is dismissed by him as 
‘ honeyed words of untruth handed out by self-seeking 
women) The King makes a scandalous remark about the 
* inborn cunning ’ of women, at which Sakuntala, full of 
rage, sharply says, “ Thou, ill-bred man, thou judgest 
everyone by thy own heart ; who else will ever follow thee 
wearing the robes of Dharma but resembling a well, 
covered with grass ?” Afterwards she covers her face with 
her skirt and sobs. Sarhgarava exchanges hot words with 
Dusyanta ; ultimately Saradvata says to the King : “Here, 
she is — your wife. Receive her or turn her out as you 
please. For, absolute is the power of husbands over their 
wives.” (20). The ascetics then proceed to leave and 
Sakuntala in her helplessness tries to follow them. She is 
however sharply rebuked by Sarhgarava and stands 
trembling with fear. The King at this stage seeks the 
advice of his preceptor who says that Sakuntala might be 
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given shelter until delivery. If she gave birth to a son 
bearing marks of sovereignty as Dusyanta’s first son was 
predicted to, she would be duly received into the harem ; 
otherwise she would be sent ba<5k to her father. The King 
agrees and as the preceptor asks Sakuntala to come with 
him she cried, ‘ O mother earth, give me room ( in thy 
bosom),’ and goes out crying. Suddenly, the preceptor 
-comes back and narrates to the King how Sakuntala who 
wae piteously crying was taken away by some lustrous 
heavenly Being. 

The Act closes with th a King thinking and confessing 
that he was feeling convinced of his marriage ‘ with the 
ascetic’s daughter ’ by the grief which was overpowering 
his heart. (Act V ). 

The sixth Act begins , with an Interlude in which 
policemen are 4 investigating ’ how the fisherman whom 
they had caught selling a royal ring Jiad come by it. 
The latter explains that he found it in the belly of a fish 
which he had caught near Sakravatara. The ring was 
taken to the King along with the story of its discovery : 
and, lo, on seeing it, the King recovered the memory of 
his beloved and was full of tears. 

The main scene shows the celestial nymph Sanumatl 
descending unseen in the royal garden where two girls in 
charge of the garden were engaged in conversation. The 
vernal season had just set in, and so the garden-keepers 
pluck some mangoTdossoms and make an offering of them 
to the God of love — but they are scolded by the chamber- 
lain, who suddenly arrives there because the celebration 
of the vernal festival was forbidden by the King who was 
full of remorse ^at his unjustified repudiation of his law- 
fully wedded wife Sakuntala. 

The King arrives in the garden in the company of the 
Vidusaka. He is emaciated and love-sick and full of 
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remorse. The sight of the mango-blossoms inflames his 
pangs and he sends a maid-servant to fetch the portrait 
of his beloved which he has drawn himself so that he 
might console himself by looking at it. How keen is the 
distress of the King now that he remembers everything 
so vividly and feels the enormity of bis guilt in disown- 
ing his helpless beloved 1 He looks at the ring and 
sympathises with it for its ‘ very little stock of good 
actions,’ since having once found its place on Sakuntala’s 
linger it had happened to slip out. He clearly remembers 
now how he had reassured his beloved who was full of 
tears at the time of his departure for his capital: “Putting 
this ring on her finger, I said to her, 4 Day by day, count 
the letters of my name on this ring, one by one. When 
you will come to the end ( of the letters ), messengers will 
come to you, O my love, to carry you to my harem.’ (L2).’* 
The maid-servant brings the picture and the two friends 
scan its details. The King says he has yet to make 
additions in the painting and asks the maid-servant to 
fetch the brush and colours. While studying the painting 
the Vidiisaka realizes that ‘ the wretched bee, that steals 
the juice of flowers, is rushing at the lotus-face of her 
ladyship.’ The King is so engrossed in the thoughts of 
his beloved that he orders the bee — drawn in the picture— 
to desist from its attack : “ If you don’t abide by my 

orders, then listen : In case, 0 bee, you touch the Bimba- 
like lower lip of my beloved which is as attractive as a 
fresh sprout of a tender plant and which I have kissed 
gently in love-sports — then, I shall imprison you in the 
interior of a lotus !*’ (20). The Vidusaka warns him that 
it was merely a picture. The King asks him what an 
offence he has committed in reminding him that way and 
turning his beloved into a picture ! By this time the maid- 
servant returns and reports that Queen Vasumatl had 
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snatched the painting materials from her band and sh& 
was on her way to visit the King. But just then the door- 
keeper arrives with an important message. She reports 
that the queen turned back on seeing the document 
of state in her hand. The message from the minister 
reports the death in a ship-wreck of Dhanamitra, a 
wealthy overseas trader. As he had no issue, all his 
property becomes forfeit to the King. At this report 
the King pities the lot of childless persons and orders 
an enquiry whether any of the merchant's widows was 
carrying. On being told that one of them was reported 
to be encienle, he says, “ Well, the child in the womb 
inherits the paternal property.” He fears that a like fate 
was hanging over his race owing to his having no issue — 
he had cast away his lawful wife in whom he had planted 
the seed of his race. This thought overwhelms him and 
he falls in a swoon. At this stage Sanurnatl who was 
witness to the protestations, remorse and suffering of love 
of the King for Sakuntala goes away to cheer up Sakuu- 
tala with this news. 

Suddenly, the Vidusaka’s cries for help are 'heard. The 
King having revived from the swoon wonders bow 
his own palace was being infested by evil spirits 
and calls for his bow and arrow. The invisible 
spirit which has caught hold of the King’s friend 
utters defiance at him. As the King fastens the arrow on 
the bow, Matali, Indra’s charioteer, appears before him 
and ‘delivers Indra’s message that an invincible host of 
demons born of Kalanemi was destined to be exterminated 
by the king and therefore he should start in Indra’s 
chariot without loss of time to conquer them. The King 
accepts this behest of Indra, but wants to know from 
Matali why he treated the Vidusaka so unceremoniously. 
Matali explains that he saw His Majesty in a despondent*. 
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mood and so he used the trick to provoke him to anger. 
The King then sends the Vidusaka to inform the minister 
about this recent development and himself gets into Indra’s 
chariot. ( Act VI ). t 

In the last Act, DusyantTa, having defeated the demons 
and e r njoyed the reception — warm beyond imagination — of 
Indra in the assembly of gods, is returning from heaven 
to the earth in Indra’s chariot. As the chariot speeds 
down from above ths clouds, the King describes the 
•thrilling spectacle which the earth presents to them : 

fr^^arctfrfcr ftroseromt 

^ 1 1 srs^nfPTJTT: 

vvt u — 8 

<The earth is descending, as it were, from the tops of hills 
that are rising up, the trees are abandoning their state of 
lying concealed under the leaves on account of the trunks 
becoming visible, the rivers whose water had disappeared 
{ from view ) owing to their narrowness are springing in- 
to view with their expansion— behold, the earth is as it 
were being thrown up by some one and brought near me!) 
The King’s attention is drawn by the sight of the Hema- 
kuta mountain, the holy place where Maiica, the son of 
the self-born Marici and the preceptor of both gods and 
demons, was practising penances in the company of his 
■wife, Aditi. He wishes to pay respects to the great Sage 
and asks Matali to drive the chariot there. On reaching 
the unearthly regions of the place, he learns that the Sage 
was busy giving a discourse to his wife and the other 
ascetic-women on [the duties of faithful wives. Matali 
goes inside the hermitage in order to announce the King’s 
arrival there, while the latter sits under an Asoka tree, 
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wondering at the throbbing of his right arm-a good omem 
There his attention is drawn to a young boy forcibly 
trying to drag a cub of a lion away from its mother. At 
the sight of this boy, named ‘ SaTvadamana * by the sages 

because he troubled all, the King feels paternal affection, 

» 

for him. One of the ascetic women goes to fetch a* toy 
peacock so that the boy may be made to release the cub, 
Sarvadamana looks at the other nurse and says with a 
smile, ‘ In the meanwhile, I shall play on with this very 
cub!’ Thereupon, the nurse calls fhe King for help. The 
King disengages the cub from the boy — the nurse is struck 
by the similarity of featuies of the boy and the stranger. 
The King learns from the ascetic-woman that the boy was 
the son of a King of the Puru race— “ "Who would care 
to utter the name of him who has abandoned his lawful 
wife?” The King, with hope rising in his heart, wonders 
what the name of the boy’s mother was. Just then 
arrives the nurse with the toy-peacock — “ Sarvadamana* 
look at the beauty of the bird. ( ) ” The 

boy looking around enquired, “ Where is my mother?'*' 
The King thus learns the name — Sakuntala, but the name 
was hardly conclusive evidence. As he picks up an 
armlet which had slipped out of the hand of the boy, the 
ascetic-women are all astonishment, for none but the 
parent of the boy could pick the charmed armlet from the 
ground without being harmed. They rush out to report 
the glad news of Dusyanta’s arrival to Sakuntala, while 
the King tries to fondle his son who remonstrates , 1 My 
father is Dusyanfca — not you.’ 

Then arrives Sakuntala “ who wearing a pair of dig- 
coloured garments, her face emaciated by observance of 
vows, hair tied into a Bingle knot, and pure of conduct, i» 
practising a protracted vow of separation from me who 
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have been so cruel ( to her).” (21). She is choked with 
tears as she greets the King with the words, ‘ Victory to 
my lord.’ The King full pf remorse falls at her feet. The 
separated husband and v wife are reunited. The King 
.explains how it was the recovery of the ring which 
brought him to remember the incidents in Kanva’s her- 
mitage. He offers to restore the ring to Sakuntala’s finger; 
she, however, replies, “ My lord should wear it himself. I 
cannot trust if. ” Then Dusyanta accompanied by 
Sakuntala and SarvadaVnana goes into the hermitage and 
offers his respects to the Ancient Sage and his wife and 
receives their blessings. Marlca explains bow the curse 
of Durvasas was responsible for the loss of the King’s 
memory of Sakuntala and her subsequent repudiation. A 
pupil is sent to sage Kanva to apprise him of the happy 
reunion. The King along with his wife Sakuntala and 
son Bharata — as Sarvadamana was destined to be known 
later on — prepares to return to his capital in the chariot 
of Indra. The usual benedictory stanza concludes the 
drama. (Act VII ). 


Sakuntala — utter the word and what a numl>er of 
charming, tender, pathetic, ennobling associations arise 
in our mind ! To practically every* one acquainted with 
the name, Sakuntala means Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, and the 
story of her love and marriage, the story found in the. 
poet’s drama. The story of the love of Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala is narrated in the Adi Parvan of the Maha- 
bharata and in the .Padma Parana . The Padma Purarjia 
version on the face of it is based on Kalidasa’s drama the 
sequence of whose incidents among other details is meti- 
culously followed by the Purana. The story in the Maha - 
bharata , however, differs in material details from the 
drama and, from its crude and aichaic form, appears to 
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have supplied the material which the rich creative geni- 
us of the poet licked into a shape of abiding charm. 
According to the Mahabharata , when Dusyanta visited 
Kanva’s hermitage, the sage ha^ gone out to gather flowers 
and fruits ; Sakuntala welcomed him and asked him to 
wait until the return of her 1 father she herself narrated 
the story of her birth ; when the King invited her to marry 
him by the Gandharva form of marriage, she at first 
declined but later on consented to the proposal on condi- 
tion that the son born to her must succeed Dusyanta on 
the throne; then they married according to the Gandharca 
rite and enjoyed conjugal pleasures ; then having promised 
to send for her to his capital without delay, the King went 
away, fearing lest Kanva should arrive and curse him for 
his behaviour ; he remembered Sakuntala but did not send 
tor her ; in course of time Sakuntala gave birth to a son ; 
when he was six years old, Kanva sent Sakuntala along 
with the child to her husband ; however, the King denied 
all knowledge about Sakuntala who, thereupon, sermonized 
to him about Dharma and Truth, and, as the King still 
refused to accept her, she walked away ; but at that time 
a divine voice asked the King to dismiss all doubts and 
receive his lawful wife and son ; the King then received 
Sakuntala and Bharata and explained that his previous 
repudiation of Sakuntala was due to the apprehension lest 
.people should question his moral integrity. 

To this skeleton of a story Kalidasa added flesh and 
blood and skin and, above all, that which divides a corpse 
from the living being — life. His deep dramatic insight, 
keen poetic faculty, knowledge of the workings of the 
human heart, love of Nature and ideals of life — all these 
have combined together in producing this dramatic master- 
piece of unusual beauty and interest. The forwardness 
and indelicacy of Mnhabharatas Sakuntala who welcomes 
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the King herself and narrates the story of her birth ae 
well are eliminated by the poet’s creation of her -two 
graceful companions— Priyamvada and Anasuya. Though 
in the drama, too, it is Sakpnfcala’s duty to offer welcome 
to the guest, yet not a wo;rd is uttered by her — how the 
poet’s, insight and art have scored in delineating the 
graceful modesty and the first experience of amorous feel- 
ing of his heroine by making her speak without words! In 
the r drama, the sage Kanva has not gone to fetch flowers or 
fuel-sticks — he had enough pupils to do that; he has gone 
to Somatlrtha for appeasing some evil that might befall 
his daughter. In this change we see the dramatist at 
work ; for, while Kanva’s absence'Js thus directly connect- 
ed with the main theme, it makes it possible for the 
hermits to ask the King to stay at the hermitage for some 
time and thus leaves an opportunity for the development 
and consummation of the love of the hero and the heroine 
Even Durvasas’ curse would not be possible except for 
Kanva’s continued absence. The softening of the curse by 
Durvasas is also due to Kanva’s timely intervention by 
performing the rites at Somatlrtha. Thus this little change 
serves as a hinge on which many important happenings 
of the drama turn. Again, Sakuntala is sent to her hus- 
band’s capital before delivery— an element in the situation 
which deepens the tragedy of her repudiation. Dusyanta’s 
disowning of Sakuntala is not due to any back-sliding or 
fear of public scandal on his part; he had forgofct n Sakun- 
talfi in consequence of Durvasas’ curse which was begotten 
by the very intensity of her love for her sweet-heart. Look- 
ed at this way, the curse and SakuntalaV subsequent repu- 
diation by her husband are the retribution of her own all 
too passionate love. The dramatist has thus rescued hie 
hero from the taints of character which his proto-typo has 
in the Mahabharata. Again, what a far cry it is from the 
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Sakuntala of the Mahabharata who boldly' exchanges argu- 
ments with the King when be disowns her and her child 
and cites the rules of Dharma to the bashful young maiden' 
brought up in the lap of Nature and ascetic simplicity, 
torn between various feelings and making almost tragic 
efforts to revive the memory of the King by citing w on<3 or 
the other episode that had taken place during their stay 
together in the hermitage ! The carrying away of Sakun- 
tala by a celestial Being, Bharata’s birth in the celestial 
regions of Marlca’s hermitage, the accidental loss of the 
Royal ring, its discovery by the fisherman — these links in 
the chain of the plot we owe to the creative imagination 
of Kalidasa. 

The opening hunting-scene commences the action in 
the drama, although the scene itself is more descriptive 
and poetical than dramatic. In how bright and idyllic 
surroundings of Kanva’s hermitage in the forest the main 
scene of the first Act is laid 1 The sunny gaiety, the 
unspoilt nature and maidenly decorum of the three youth- 
ful maidens are delineated with a rare delicacy. The 
steady growth of love in the heart of Sakuntala is cleverly 
unfolded through her behaviour, ending up with the bark- 
garment incident whioh she utilizes for having a parting 
look of longing at the King. The second Act is a sequel 
to the first : it gives a physical and psychological 'close-up' 
view of Sakuntala as Bhe was in the first Act from the 
mouth of the love-smitten King. This Act contains little 
action and may be looked upon as a protracted Interlude 
linking up the events of the first and the third Acts. In 
the third Act, the love-lorn Sakuntala is suffering acutely 
and as she writes the love-letter to her sweet-heart, the 
latter arrives there, pledges his heart to his beloved — 
and the two lovers are left alone. With great propriety* 
the dramatist announces the arrival of GautamI, and 
11 * 
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Sakuntala asks the King to hide behind the boughs. 
Although when alone with her lover her maidenly bashful- 
ness resisted all bis blandishments, yet love has now made 
her bold enough to ‘ take leave of the bower for enjoyment 
again.’ The course of the love of the hero and the heroine 
runs smooth until the end of the third Act which, as it 
were, marks the end of the first stage. The conflict upfco 
the third Act has been mainly internal. The King, on 
being fascinated by Sakuntala’s beauty had a struggle in 
bis heart whether she could be loved or not. The real 
conflict, however, lies in Sakuntal&’s simplicity of heart, 
her ascetic breeding, overpowering sense of maidenly 
propriety, etc., on the one hand and the rising'tide of love 
in her heart which she struggles but fails to repress. 

The Interlude before the fourth Act marks the turning 
point in the theme with its reference to the curse of 
Durvasas. It is the first rumble of the dark clouds that 
are looming over the horizon. The description of the 
morning — ‘ By means of the simultaneous down-fall and 
rise of the two luminaries, the people are as it were con- 
trolled in their changing fortune — * carries an ominous 
hint that life — or love— is not all joy. That Kalidasa has 
relegated the incident of Durvasas’ curse, which is so vital 
an episode in the drama, only to an Interlude speaks 
volumes about his dramatic insight and mastery of its 
technique. The main scene — of Sakuntala’s farewell — in 
the fourth Act is monumental in its poetic content, 
revelation of the emotions of the paternal heart at the 
impending departure of his daughter and lofty social and 
moral ideals. The anxiousness of Kanva, AnasuyS and 
Priyamvada’s anxiety turned into joy, the moving pathos 
of the farewell address to the trees of the hermitage, 
Kanva’s message to the King and advice to the would-be 
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housewife, the sorrow of the two friends at Sakuntala’s 
departure and the stark vacancy of the hermitage — these 
various feelings or situations are depicted with such 
profound understanding and clepth of tenderness that this 
Act almost appears to be the human heart fashioned out 
of words. The mood of pathos is accentuated by tj?e little 
song of Hansapadika in the fifth Act in which the plot 
of the drama reaches its crisis in the repudiation of 
Sakuntala. If the fourth Act is more poetical — though 
not the less dramatic on that . account, the fifth one is 
throughout dramatic. The curse of Durvasas has taken 
effect : Sakuntala, however, was banking upon her 
husband’s ring in case the latter failed to recognise her. 
And then we witness in this Act a lover and husband 
turned a stranger with a high sense of morality and the 
wife quick with child seeking the warmth and delight of 
shelter under his roof. What an unequal and therefore 
tragic struggle poor Sakuntala puts up in order to quicken 
the memory of her spouse against the latter’s cold self- 
possession and superior, manly and royal accomplish- 
ments ! The hot words which Sarhgarava exchanges with 
the King on Sakuntala’s behalf serve only to underline 
the helplessness of her plight. The knot of this unnatural 
situation is cut by Sakuntala being carried off by some 
supernatural Being. 

The Interlude of the sixth Act is remarkable for its 
popular realistic scene of policemen beating and inter- 
rogating a fisherman who had a royal ring in his posses- 
sion. What a vivid cross section of real popular condi- 
tions the dramatist has opened up by the presentation of 
the manners and conversation of the fisherman and the 
police officials ? The sixth Act is an aftermath of the 
fifth, brought about by the token of recognition— the ring; 
and it shows the depth of anguish of the King for his 
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beloved whom he had discarded. With the news about 
the death of the sea-merchant, the emphasis shifts from 
the King’s beloved to his ,son — and, let us note, it is 
through the recognition of the son that the beloved is 
recognized by the King initke last Act. The pathetic 
situation is suddenly transformed into a tense one of 
wonder, anger and humour by the Matali-Vidusaka scene- 
The last Act is laid in regions above the earth. In the 
supernatural beauty and purity of Marlca’s hermitage, the 
situation slowly but steadily unfolds itself with the recog- 
nition of the son — here one may easily recall Schlegel’s 
wild joy at the poet’s delineation of the emotions of a 
childless man— followed by the reunion with Sakun- 
tala. The^ eternal sage and his wife bless the King and 
his family — in such pure and tranquil atmosphere the 
drama ends. 

The careful reader will note how Kalidasa creates the 
atmosphere for an incident or event by suggestive or 
symbolical devices. The Bee-episode is only a prelude to 
Sakuntala coming under the influence of Dusyanta who is 
literally a Madhufoira ( a bee ) as Hansapadika well calls 
hirh later. The description of the wild elephant rushing 
into the penoncegrove and creating consternation all 
round may well be significantly suggestive of Dusyanta’s 
love with Sakuntala and the consequences which it entail- 
ed on the life in the hermitage. How philosophical and 
at the same time suggestive of the impending repudiation 
of Sakuntala is the description of the morning by Kanva’s 
pupil ? Hansapadika’s song reveals Dusyanta as a man of 
unsteady }ove and thus, apart from the curse, prepares us 
to a certain extent for the repudiation of Sakuntala. The 
buoyancy and delight of Dusyanta and Matali as they 
recall the warm reception accorded by Indra to the victo- 
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rious King are just the earnest of the delight and happiness 
of reunion which the King was to enjoy at no distant time. 

Kalidasa’s art of characterization is revealed at its 
best in this drama. The characters are drawn from varied 
stations of life and every one of them has a social, moral 
and intellectual back -ground which nurses them and 
enables the artist with a deep perception and understand- 
ing of human life to endow them with life and personality 
Sages like Kanva and Marica, pupils like Sarhgarava 
and Saradvata, the adult Gautafin, the young maidens like 
Sakuntalaand her friends and the naughty little Sarvada- 
mana: the King, the Vidusaka, the army-commander, the 
policemen, the fisherman — all these are living characters 
possessing an individuality of their own. Sometimes, 
as we have seen, entire scenes are devoted to 
the delineation of the thoughts or emotions of the 
characters which in this very process continue to 
develop. What a masterly piece of delineation of character 
the first Act presents, where Sakuntala’s thoughts and 
feelings are slowly unfolded by her reactions to the 
conversation of her two friends with the King ! In the 
fourth Act, every word that Kanva utters reveals the 
father in him. The main scene in the fifth Act— -that of 
Sakuntala’s repudiation — is as interesting for its superb 
characterization as for its highly dramatic situation. How 
the difference between the two pupils bubbles up in sharp 
outline from their speeches ! How the kingly dignity, 
the high moral sense, the courtesy, the impatient forbear- 
ance even when libelled, the reasonableness, the impatience 
at Sakuntala’s allegation that he had married : her, the 
masculine superiority complex, the perplexity as to how 
to meet the situation — how all these varied traits of 
Dusyanta rise in bold relief as the scene progresses ! How , 
again, the expectancy, the simplicity of the trusting 
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heart, the guileless innocence with which she opens her- 
pleading with the King, the lofty anger of injured 
innocence, the helplessness— how vividly Sakuntala with 
her changing feelings stands out before our imagination ! 
In the seventh Act, the delineation of child-nature and 
the protrayai of the anguish of a childless heart have 
been accomplished with a skill and insight that are 
rarely to be. equalled. 

Dusyanta, the hero, is a King having an impressive 
personality and endowed with intellectual and artistic 
gifts. The assistance of his mighty arms is sought even 
by the gods in their struggle against the demons. He is 
a conscientious ruler, paying homage to sages and looking 
after the safety of their penances and sacrifices, and a 
dutiful King ever on the alert to protect his subjects in 
danger and to console them in distress. His courtesy, 
nobility and chivalry are well revealed in the first Act* 
Although Dusyanta-as-a-lover is — or should be — the 
dominant note of his characterization, yet the various 
aspects of his personality — King, man, lover, warrior — 
are closely intermingled and dove-tailed into each other 
by Kalidasa, thus presenting him as a complex human 
being that one is in real life. He is polygamous, as all 
Kings could be by custom, but.has the honesty to acknow- 
ledge that he had neglected one of his loves and trans- 
ferred his heart to another. He .falls in love with Sakun- 
tala at first sight. He minutely notices the latter’s 
reactions to his presence and becomes hopeful of the 
fulfilment of his love. When owing to the curse of 
Durvasas he fails to recognize Sakuntala, be has the high 
moral sense to refuse to receive her despite her captivating 
charms of the body. The lover in him reappears at the 
sight of the ring ; his penitence and grief for Sakuntala* 
reveal the depth and sincerity of bis love for her. 
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TheVidusaka appears in this drama in sharper out- 
line than in the Vik. He is the confidant of the King 
whose lore of hunting he does not exactly like, though he 
would be ready to share rich dishes with him. For the 
same reason, viz., the hard life in the jungle, he M first 
tries to pour cold water on the King’s enthusiasm for 
Sakuntala but afterwards wishes him god-speed in the 
affair. True to his tribe, he feigns cowardice, tries to cut 
jokes and create laughter. Sometimes his side-remarks 
betray his intelligence which he cloaks under pretended 
stupidity. 

Kanva, the patriarch, whose spiritual attainments 
are such that evil spirits avoid his presence, sylvan divi- 
nities offer presents at his request and ethereal voices 
serve to guide him, is yet human enough to rear the 
foundling child — Sakuntala — with such paternal care that 
the self-controlled ascetic for once experiences worldly 
pangs at her departure from the hermitage. Of the two 
pupils, Sarhgarava is comparatively quick of temper and 
he chides and libels the King when the latter repudiates 
Sakuntala. He is equally down-right in his dealing with 
Sakuntala when she, in utter helplessness, tries to follow 
them out. Saradvata is cool and staid of manner. The 
policemen are typical representatives of the long arm of 
the law. How, perhaps, like policemen the world over, 
they change their spots when the fisherman receives a 
present from the King and suggest that they should cele- 
brate the occasion over the bottle ! The bold little Sarva- 
damana with his childish innocence and roguish smile 
captures our heart once for all. The learned family- 
priest, the commander who, a loyal servant, is yet a 
human being and the chamberlain with his customary 
canestaff are othe” male characters in the drama. 
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Sakuntala has inherited her mother’s heavenly beauty of 
form. Apart from this, she is literally a child of Nature-in 
her simplicity, love of trees knd creepers and deer, and her 
artless manners. She has breathed and imbibed the purity 
of -the hermitage where she has been living. She is 
blooming in youth and very naturally wonders at her 
unusual feelings at the sight of the King. Here, too, her 
maidenly modesty, feigned anger and truculent behaviour 
only serve to reveal her heart. Youth and love have 
taught her in no time to pretend that her garment was 
entangled in a creeper and to steal a glance at Dusyanta. 
Her sense of womanly modesty is too overpowering for 
her to breathe the secret of her pangs and misery even to 
her bosom friends. At the suggestion of her friends she 
addresses a love-letter to her lover, but owing to her 
maidenly reserve and decorum she refuses to yield to the 
blandishments of the latter when they are left alone in 
the bower. The same Sakuntala, however, could summon 
courage and forwardness enough to invite her lover again 
for the pleasure of his company under the pretext of 
the fare-well address to the bower ! After Dusyanta’s 
return to his capital, the love-smitten Sakuntala who 
showed signs of pregnancy was weighed down with the 
thoughts of her lover and in the intensity of her brooding, 
was lost to her surroundings — even to her own self. What 
wrenches at her heart she feels when she departs from thfe 
hermitage and takes leave of the Vunajyoshui creeper or 
the young fawn or the trees which occupied as important 
places as Priyamvada and Anasuya in her heart • 
With a heart torn with feelings of doubt and expectation, 
she stands before the King— a figure of womanly help- 
lessness. Her attempt at reviving the memory of the 
King reveals her natural innocence and naivete ; the King’s 
ungenerous remark about the fair sex draws from her the 
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sharp rebuke of a woman in self-defence. Dusyanta’s re- 
pudiation breaks her down; and we see her again after 
some years in the holy precincts of Marlca’s hermitage. 
Sakuntala the beautiful has changed into Sakuntala the 
pious and serene. Her face is emaciated, she wears faded 
garments — she has sacrificed herself at the altar of love* 
With a magnanimity of which a woman’s heart is capable 
the innocent wife has not thought ill of her lord who has 
been so unkind to her, but lias bided the time for the 
wheel of fortune to turn. Sakuntala in the last Act 
is Slta of the fourteenth Canto of the Rayknuamm 
reincarnated. 

Out of the twin friends— who are no less philosophers 
and guides — of Sakuntala, Priyamvada is buoyant and 
vivacious. How playfully and innocently this youthful 
maiden of the hermitage jokes at Sakuntal Once she 
has known that her friend is interested in the stranger, 
how, with cunning nvioete> she tackles her and prevents 
her from going away from their midst ! Beneath 
these pranks of hers, a loving heart lies conceal- 
ed; she is much worried about her friend’s ailment. She 
undertakes to play the go-between for the sake of her 
friend. Equally full of love for Sakuntala is Anasuya, 
but her temperament is rather serious. She shows almost 
motherly concern for Sakuntala during her ailing condi- 
tion and at the time when Durvasas curses Sakuntala. 
When their friend departs from the hermitage, these two 
maidens burst into tears, and feel disinclined to return to 
the all-vacant hermitage; and the poet, too, has chosen 
not to lift the veil again in the rest of * the drama over the 
grief of these two tender figures. The elderly Gautami 
is the matron in the hermitage. The young girls bold her 
in respect. She reveals her motherly care and tenderness 
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for Sakuntala all along — but especially when she inter- 
venes on her behalf at the time of her repudiation. Aditi’s 
is an august figure like her husband’s Sanumatl is a 
celestial nymph with enough sympathy for the King’s 
misery and grief of remorse. 

There is, however, one more unique character in this 
drama, as Tagore has aptly put it, and that is — Nature. 
Nature in the Sakuntala is not mere back-ground — it has 
entered into the warp and woof of the drama. Indeed, no 
other writer nor even Kalidasa in any of his other works 
has shown or succeeded in showing that deep intimate 
understanding of the relation between inan and nature 
which he has done in this play. The natural scenes 
and atmosphere of the penance-grove are no less essen- 
tial elements in the plot than the signet-ring, why, 
even Sakuntala herself. For, without Nature, Sakuntala 
would be impossible. The tender leaves waving in the 
wind, the Nammalhka creeper twining round the mango- 
tree, the female-deer about to deliver, the young fawn, the 
peacocks, are all as much endowed with life and feeling 
as Sakuntala or Priyamvada. In fact, Kalidasa’s depth of 
understanding and superb imagination have succeeded in 
giving us characters like Sakuntala and Priyamvada who 
are-we can say-the lovely creepers in the bright penance- 
grove, and in endowing trees and creepers of the grove 
with life and feeling similar to man’s. Man and Nature 
are here ‘‘ chemically ” blended. 

The dramatist who conceived the purpose of the drama to 
be * the representation of the actions of men 1 and started 
so narrowly with the palace of Agnimitra ended with the 
aid of the poet in him on the vast canvas of the world in 
the Sakuntala. The story of the drama, as we can now see, 
is as high as the heavens, as wide as f he world and as 
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deep as the human heart. It is practically the story of 
human life — man’s strong qualities and failings, his rela- 
tions with man, his limitations arising from his surround- 
ings, his powerlessness before forces over which he has no 
control, his joys and sorrows, and, through all this travail 
his ultimate emergence unto the peace aud happiness that 
be of the soul. The story is told in terms of love and its 
vicissitudes. But it is so profound in its understanding 
of human nature and the human heart, so sympathetic 
in its inter-relation of the human and the non-human 
worlds, so sublime in its poetry, that it holds the 
reader “ for evermore ” spell-bound with its beauty and 
significance. Goethe, the eminent German poet, has paid 
a handsome tribute to this master-piece of his Indian 
predecessor in the realm of poetry; and his appreciation 
is entitled to the highest respect, for, as Hillebrandt has 
well observed, “ here the poet looks into the poet’s 
soul We may conclude this section with the oft-quoted 
but never stale lines of that German poet : 

“ Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits 
of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feast- 
ed, fed ? 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole 
name combine ? 

I name thee, 0 Sakuntala, and all at once is said.” 

( Eastwick's Translation ) 



V 

HIS CONCEPTION OF LOVE 

The definition of Art as “ life seen through a tempera- 
ment ” is true of poetry more than most other forms of 
Art. While the poet draws his inspiration from the wide 
world around him including the innermost thoughts and 
feelings of man, he cannot prevent his own view or 
attitude — or ‘ temperament ’ — from colouring his theme 
to a greater or smaller degree. He may regard a parti- 
cular object or theme in a particular form or conception 
or relation; he may have his own likes and dislikes. This 
temperament of his is a basic condition of whatever he 
feels or imaginatively creates. Gifted as he is with a 
penetrative insight and creative imagination, the poet 
does not merely look at life: rather he looks through it. He 
is not satisfied with appearances or superficialities; he gets 
behind them to the core of things to which he attempts 
to give expression with the aid of his imagination. The 
world of Shakespeare’s creation is as wide and varied as 
the one in which we live. In his more than a score of dramas 
be has dealt with love, treachery, falsehood, disloyalty, 
nobility, infidelity, justice, mercy, generosity, integrity, 
heroism, gaiety and other sentiments that rise in the 
human breast. Thus he took the protean aspects of human 
life as the material from which his imagination created 
characters by the dozen which are an eternal delight to 
the discriminating reader. Behind the large variety of 
his creations, however, there lies the personality — the 
1 temperament ’ — of the great poet-dramatist lending them 
a spiritual unity and significance. Kalidasa, too, in his 
comparatively far too few works, has drawn on life for 
his inspiration and delineated sentiments like love, 
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piety, duty, generosity, heroism, jealousy, etc. By 
studying his compositions' collectively it is possible 
to discover how he thought or felt on one or the 
other of the various matters that figure in them. 
Much more so when we find a poet like him handling 
one and the same theme in practically all his « works- 
It must be full of significance that, instead of play- 
ing the whole gamut of the human heart, Kalidasa 
has chosen to play practically the same note — that of 
love — in his compositions. Not that a poet-cMM-drama- 
tist of his calibre could be unaware of the endless variety 
of possible themes for his imagination to work upon. The 
1 actions of men * which he postulates as the subject matter 
of the drama are no t, as he must have well known, love 
only. And yet, if he has concentrated his attention upo n 
love as his theme, he must have done so of set purpose. 
He must have realized the importance and fundamental 
character of the problem of love and must have wished to 
treat it as he saw it. That his works have never been 
accused of being ‘ purposeful * or flaunting a moral testi- 
fies to the success of Kalidasa’s art. Yet if we scan his 
works, our enquiry will be repaid with some well-defined 
outline of the progressive development of his conception 
of love. It is to this interesting question that we shall 
now turn. 

Whether, at the time he wrote the Rtummhara , Kalidasa 
had any idea save the ordinary about love it is not 
possible to say. The fact, however, that he sang of love 
in his first composition indicates that he was interested 
in its treatment. The Rtu, t as we have already seen, 
describes the different seasons and their influence on the 
hearts of lovers. As the poet essayed to describe the 
phenomena of Nature from season to season, he could 
naturally do little more than describe the outward mani- 
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festations of love. Women decorating themselves or 
separated lovers'pining for their beloveds or happy couples 
basking in each other’s company — -this is how the poet has 
delineated love in the Etusamhara . 

Kalidasa could hardly have been satisfied with this 
utter superficiality and outwardness of his delineation of 
love; and his reaction is clearly discernible in his next 
composition — the Maiavikagnimitra . The dramatic form 
which he might have selected for various reasons gave 
him characters — individuals — whose thoughts and feelings 
he could portray ; this was a definite improvement upon 
the abstract handling of human emotions which he had 
tried in Elu, Secondly, a lover of Nature as he was, he 
yet reduced Nature to the minimum in this drama. We have 
noted before that Nature is used in this drama only as a 
back-ground in the Pramadavana scenes. The Asoka 
scene is a typical conception of Kalidasa, the lover of 
Nature. We can well imagine various other means which 
might have been employed by other dramatists in order 
to achieve what Kalidasa does by the conception of the 
fulfilling of the longing of the Asoka tree. For, in a way, 
the Asoka episode is only a symbol — a as Krsna 

would put it — that helps to bring about the — inevitable — 
fulfilment of the prophecy about Malavika marrying a 
worthy consort after undergoing serfdom for the period 
of a year. The conception so poetical in itself is a 
triumph of Kalidasa’s sense of beauty ; at the same time 
it reveals the irresistible appeal which Nature had for 
him. Apart from this Asoka-episode, the plot is conceived 
in a manner that leaves little scope for Nature in it. 
This must be explained partly as due to the reaction of 
his failure in Etu. where Nature was the dominant theme. 

Having thus modified his approach, the poet returned to 
the same theme— -love. But we know that by now be had 
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formed his own conception which distinguished love from 
.passion 

ht uth t 

^^ncrTf^mr^r 3rcrc?n$Trsrq- *rm3*mr*fc u 

{ There is no charm for me in a union of lover's one of 
whom is anxious and the other indifferent. Far more 
welcome were death when the lovers cherish equal love 

hut have no hope of union with each other.) — this 

stanza voices the loftiest conception of love and 
the key to an intelligent understanding of the 

treatment of love in the works of the poet. Love as 

commonly understood is sensual and hardly distinguish- 
able from passion. It is attracted by physical charms, 
craves a physical satisfaction and is consummated when 
so satisfied. Being physical in nature, such love may 
satisfy itself even in the absence of mutual feeling. For, 
in it the marriage is of the body and not of the heart. 
This love is little different from passion and can only 
debase man. True love — love as it should be or could be — 
on the other hand, springs from the heart and recks little 
of the body. If it does not overlook the physical side 
altogether, it does not entirely depend upon it. This ideal 
ove when requited is its own reward. No obstacles can 
damp it, for in its case, 

* The cloud that veileth love itself is love. * 

4 Till death do us part ” — death may separate the two 
lovers physically, but it has no terrors for the hearts that 
are animated by ideal love. Such love which eliminated 
the grosser passion from itself cannot but lift the lovers 
above the common and ennoble them. It is an abiding 
sentiment which paves the way to man’s ennoblement. 
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With such a clear discernment between gross passion 
often miscalled love and love of the ideal kind, Kalidasa 
attempted to delineate the love-affair between King Agni- 
mitra and the Princess Malavika. We have seen, however; 
how the drama lacks in depth, and moves on a superficial 
plane. *This is true of the delineation of the hero and the 
heroine. The lovers have failed miserably to rise after 
the obstacles and the ordeals to any height which may be 
called divine or which may permit their love to be called 
ideal. The obstacles and the set-backs whiclT their love 
has to face are not soul-stirring — such as may shake 
them deep down to the bottom of their hearts and reveal 
the brilliant flame which shines within. Agnimitra and 
Malavika have remained at the end of the drama little 
better than specimens of ordinary mortals who, once they 
are smitten with love as it is commonly understood, are 
never at peace- with themselves until they are united. The 
drama could not elevate love to its divine height and 
failed to demonstrate the conception of love fahicli Agni- 
mitra — --and through him, Kalidasa — gave expression to 
in the stanza quoted above. 

In the Kumarasambhava — Kalidasa undertook to sing of 
the love of Siva and Parvatl. This is highly significant, 
for , it shows that the poet was conscious of the abject 
failure of the human characters in the Malavik. to shine 
with the light divine as they should have done by virtue 
of the kind of love which the poet wished they had but 
they hadn’t. The poet therefore straightway turned to 
the divine pair of Siva and Parvatl and thus wished 
success to meet him half-way. The divine nature of this 
pair would assure him of an easy demonstration of the 
sublimating influence of love ideally conceived. Secondly, 
the virtually insignificant part which Nature was assign- 
ed in the Malavikagnimitra is here followed by a reaction 
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— the poets love of Nature and understanding of its re- 
lation with man have asserted themselves. The descrip- 
tions of the Himalayan scenery, of the advent of the 
vernal season, of Osadhiprastha and its surroundings, and 
of sunset on the Gandhamadana mountain are not the 
least among the attractions of this poem. The poet has 
not remained satisfied with these descriptions : he has 
conceived the Himalaya mountain as a divine personage, 
has given a body and life to Spring and has not hesitated 
to endow feelings like love ( Kama ) and pleasure ( Rati ) 
with corporeal forms. All this is an eloquent indication 
of the anxiousness of the poet to achieve his object by 
whatever means. 

The Kumamsambhava , as Tagore has pointed out, clearly 
shows that love which is based on physical considerations 
or self-interest only comes to grief ; in fact, it is not love 
properly so called. It is a mere passion which needs 
physical satisfaction. It seeks the help of physical beauty, 
extraneous decorations, outward setting ; it would stoop to 
deception or stratagem in order to gratify itself. This 
gross passion runs counter to the law and course of 
human life. How Kama brags before Indra about 
his own power to disturb the penances of sages or to 
tamper with the married loyalty of a woman on whom 
Indra might have set his heart I The youthful Parvatl 
who hopes to win Mahadeva's heart by her bodily charms 
is assisted by such Kama — love of the gross kind. Kama 
does not speak of bringing about a marriage of Siva and 
Parvatl; his only aim is to get Siva interested in her. 
The great God who is practising penances and yogic 
meditation is indifferent to Parvatl. In consequence of 
the momentary influence of Kama over him, he casts 
covetous eyes on Parvatl’s face : but he soon regains self- 
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control and blasts the gross passion which Kama repre- 
sented. 

Mahadeva then leaves that place with a view to avoid 
the presence of women. The mutual attitude of Siva and 
Parvatl as depicted upto this stage is significant. While 
Parvatl is longing for union with Siva ( she is therefore 
), the latter is indifferent ( ) to her. Were a 

union of the two under such circumstances to be brought 
about, it would have “ no charm.” Parvatl, so conscious 
of her beauty until now, no longer thinks highly of it- 
She turns her eyes within and prepares to go through the 
ordeal of fire for the sake of her love. She practises au- 
stere penances, caring little for her body. Thus tested, her 
love is purged of grossness; her passion subsides, and the 
light of true love shines in her heart. And what a change 
her outlook undergoes ! She, who thought so much of her 
beauty, no more cares to see the deformity of Siva. Her 
eyes no longer see the mere appearances; they see the unity, 
the identity of heart and heart between the two lovers. 
And now the great God comes Himself to her and offers 
Himself ” as thy slave from today.*' 

The Kumar . registers a notable advance on the 
Malavika, in another important respect. In the latter the 
love-affair of the hero and the heroine ends happily in 
their marriage ; but there is no mention or suggestion of 
the object of love and marriage being the continuation of 
the family through the procreation of progeny. The love 
of Agnimitra and Malavika is an end in itself. In the 
Kumar . the poet seems to have perceived the wider implica- 
tions of his conception of love in relation to the family 
and society: and therefore he emphasises that even this 
spiritual love is not merely self-regarding. In its positive 
aspect, love should be consecrated by wedlock and ensure 
the stability of the social organization. This note which 
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•is heard for the first time in the Kumar . becomes the key 
note of the delineation of love in the subsequent works of 
•the poet. In the Vik. the curse of the sage Bharata is 
softened by Indra — and this is an invention of the poet’s 
own imagination — so that UrvasI could stay in the 
company of King Pururavas “ until he sees the face of a 
son ’’ from her. The Megh , is an excursus on love-in- 
separation: and its limited plan hardly permits any refer- 
ence to the ultimate purpose of love. In the Sak. the 
chastened love of Dusyanta and Sakuntala in the last Act 
is no longer self-centred; its consummation is found in the 
birth of the young Sarvadamana. The same ideal finds 
expression in the description of the married love of Dillpa 
and Sudaksina, of Aja and Indumatl, of Rama and Slta, 
and finally, of the tragic figure of Agnivarna’s widow. 

Therefore, although Mahadeva was propitiated, 
Parvatl did not hurry to yield herself to him. She wished 
that her father should be approached for approval of their 
union and that their love should be consecrated by a formal 
celebration of marriage. Kalidasa lingers lovingly over 
the quiet domestic scenes of the marriage. Parvatl clad 
in nuptial white and wearing nuptial decoration now 
.beamed with the nobility, dignity and tranquility of a 
house-wife she was about to be. “Thou sbouldst do thy 
duties unhesitatingly in association with thy husband 
Siva/’ said the priest officiating at the marriage-ceremony 
to Parvatl— driving home the admonition, as it were, that 
love is an instrument of individual and social regeneration. 
Kama is brought to life again but now the scales have 
fallen from his eyes. He no longer defies the course or 
orderof life; he is purged of his grossnegs and, in ; his subli- 
mated form, draws the divine pair of Siva and Parvatl to 
each other in the ecstasy of conjugal bliss. Out of this 
union was born Kumara, the saviour of the world. 
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While thus the Kumarasambham has succeeded in 
demonstrating Kalidasa’s ideal conception and purpose of 
love, it has not attained to the maturity of technique which 
is found in the tfakuntala. ,Here the poet has resorted to 
certain facile tricks, if we n?ay use the word, in order to 
accdmplish his object. For, he has begged the whole 
question by selecting Siva and Parvati as characters whose 
love he undertakes to portray. Our world is full of men 
and women. Every man is not Siva with his divine 
majesty, self-control, inner vision and ability to resist and 
kill passion. Every woman is not Parvati who, on realiz- 
ing the futility of her charms, would ignore and renounce 
outward circumstance and seek mortification for the 
realization of her love. Siva and Parvati are divine figures 
and this very divinity places them above the human world 
which, although it has the possibility of the divine in it, is 
crowded with Agnimitras. If Agnimitra and Malavika 
were simple human beings who failed to rise to the poet’s 
expectation, Siva and Parvati are divine — more than, 
human. Again, the poet, drawing upon the mythological 
legend of the burning of Kama, has personified him along 
with other characters like Spring and the Himalaya. This 
resort to ‘tricks' only reveals that the poet’s art has not 
yet matured. 

Kalidasa was not possibly unaware of these drawbacks. 
Although he must have been satisfied that his conception 
of love was well demonstrated in the Kumar . yet he could 
have been scarcely pleased with the way in which he had 
brought it about. Naturally, he must have yearned to 
demonstrate the same in the human sphere in a more 
natural manner. Before, however, he came to write the 
Baghu and the Sakuntala be composed the Vikramorvasiya 
and the Meghaduta. The Vik. is remarkable for the fact 
that once again Kalidasa has tried to bring his theme to. 
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the human sphere; Pururavas is a Ksatriya King, albeit 
endowed with some super-physical powers. The heroine, 
however, is Urvasi, a celestial nymph, who in the drama, 
as we have already seen, possesses some few human traits. 
Kalidasa has not been able to shake off the divine element 
altogether; this persistent introduction of the divine is 
possibly due to his conception that ideal love lights the 
human heart unto the divine. He tries to strike the divine 
chord in man by the easy process of conceiving divine 
characters. The love of Pururavas and Urvasi commences 
at the first sight of each other; and although it is mutual, 
it is physical. Pururavas says to Citralekha ; ‘‘you say 
that that lady of lovely appearance is very restless, but 
you do not see ( me ) Pururavas pining for her.* Common 
is this our longing of love for each other; heated iron is 
fit to be welded with heated iron/' ( 2.16) Urvasi finds 
her paramour more attractive of appearance when she 
goes out to meet him a second time. Love thus based on 
physical consideration cannot brook any obstacle; it is 
unsatiated arid impatient. That is why, even after enjoy- 
ing marital life for a number of years, Pururavas could be 
interested in a Vidyadhara girl playing on the bank of 
the Mand&kini, and Urvasi burst into anger — and be 
turned into a creeper. The love — lorn King goes mad and 
roams about in search of his beloved. Here we see how 
Kalidasa’s artistic vision has grown deeper, and bow, 
instead of the ordeals being mechanically conceived, the 
conflict is made psychological and the ordeals personal. In 
Kumar. Parvatl alone undergoes suffering for the sake 
of her love and Mahadeva remains free from any such 
ordeal. Here, both the hero and the heroine go through 
suffering so that their love may be of even kind. After 
both Pururavas and Urvasi have gone through the fiery 
furnace, they are re-united. Now, Urvasi no longer 
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thinks first of her own enjoyment but of duty — both of 
the king and herself; and the king readily agrees. Their 
son Ayus is brought to them and, through Indra's interces- 
sion, the two lovers remain united ever afterwards# 
However, the love of the hero and the heroine does not 
appear to shine with ethereal brilliance even after their 
ordeals. The self-denying attitude of queen Ausnnvri 
partakes of the divine; and we may see in it the divine 
spark in the human heart which Kalidasa was able eventu- 
ally to utilize in the Sukimtala and the Raghu . with con- 
summate effect. 

In the Megh. the hero and the heroine are semi-divine 
beings, and therefore their feelings are likely to be much 
nearer to the human than UrvasTs. Not only that,. 
Kalidasa, after having once again introduced the divine 
element in bis characters in order to be able to show the 
ennobling-* divinizing ’-influence of love, has eliminated 
the divine traits from the hero and the heroine altogether. 
The Yaksa is described as ( His divine 

powers were destroyed by the curse of his master. ) Thus 
the characters, though technically semi-divine, are 
actually human — with human limitations. The Megh 
depicts the love of the married couple who are fated to 
suffer separation for a year. Their love is steadfast and is 
only intensified by their separation. The plan of the 
theme, however, as we have already seen, has not 
permitted love to be treated in full detail. For that we 
have to turn to the S akuntala. 

Is it a mere accident that the drama, in which 
Kalidasa s art and vision flowered out soTuxuriantly and 
in which his conception of love found its most complete 
expression, should have as the heroine Sakuntala who ia 
human from the club side and divine from the distaff' 
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side ? From what we have seen of the efforts made by the 
poet progressively to eliminate the mythological or 
accidental divinity of birth from his characters and to 
reveal the real inborn divinity of the human heart, we 
can hardly believe that Sakuntala’s being a child of a 
human father and a divine mother is purely accidental 
from the point of view of Kalidasa’s art. Rather it is 
an indication that the poet has at last succeeded in his 
endeavour to secure the divine strain in his heroine in a 
most natural manner without resorting to artificial means. 
It marks the end of Kalidasa’s quest after a suitable 
medium for expressing the idea that the human being 
has within him the divine strain which requires to bo 
developed in the interests both of the individual ‘and the 
society. Sakuntala has the peculiar advantage of having 
been brought up at the breasts of Nature and tended by 
pious hermits free from the influence of the sophisticated 
social world. She is in blooming youth and, all her 
natural breeding notwithstanding, feels attracted by the 
handsome Dusyanta when he visits the hermitage in the 
first Act. She confesses to experiencing feelings contrary 
to the life in the penance-grove at the sight of the King; 
and, by the time the first Act ends, she has learnt to steal 
a glance at her lover by pretending that her bark-garment 
was caught in the branches of the Kuravaka. 

Dusyanta, too, indulging in hunting— a pastime which 
a King is advised by the Sastras to avoid — is chasing the 
deer; and, as it turns out, being prevented from pursuing 
one evil — that of hunting, he falls into another — that 
of woman (Strl). He is already a much-married King 
— which was nothing uncommon in him. But the context 
does go to show that Dusyanta’s interest and love for 
Sakuntala was gross and based only on physical 
considerations as the poet has carefully tried to show by 
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the details of his reactions at her sight. With his kindred 
poetic eye, Tagore has shown how the description of the 
Natural setting in the first Act is also conducive to the 
excitement of passion. Their mutual love, physical as it 
was, continued to grow ana each longed for the company 
of the other. The King accepts the invitation of the 
sages to stay in the hermitage and guard it against the 
nuisance of demons mainly, as we know, for the opportu- 
nity he hoped thereby to get to see his sweet-heart. This 
growing love ends by a combination of circumstances in 
the union of the two lovers in the third Act. 

But the love of the kind so far delineated can- 
not be depended upon to endure, much less to 
ennoble the human beings and make them ^worthy 
to serve the- higher ends of human life. This love 
must be drained of its passion; else it would remain 
4 of the eye ’ and therefore self-centred. Sakuntala’s 
intense passion for her* lover was so absorbing that she 
derelicted from her duties to the outside world. Durvasas — 
the guest — was disregarded by her. Parvatl whose love for 
Siva was not less intense than Sakuntala’s for her sweet- 
heart is conscious of her duties and duly welcomes the 
casual visitor — the Brahmacari ; her love was not passion 
that would blind her to all else save her own object of love. 
Urvasi’s love was physical : she flew into a rage and was 
turned into a creeper. The Yaksa became remiss in his 
duties because of the self-centred love for his beloved and 
was cursed. The curse of Durvasas is therefore a nemesis 
of Sakuntala’s own selfish consuming passion which needed 
purging. Dusyanta’s affair with SakuntalS stood in the 
danger of being one more such adventure on the part of 
that Kifig who had a large harem. Hansapadik£*s small 
song which accused Dusyanta of neglecting her after once 
having showered his love upon her is a warning that 
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S&kuntala might well share the fate of Hansapadika at a 
later time. That song proclaims that the trail of 
Dusyanta’s love is littered with the broken hearts of 
Hansapadikas. The climax to such passion is reached in 
the great tragedy that Dusyanta and Sakuntala, botn be- 
ing in the right, are yet unable to enjoy happiness or 
reunion because Dusyanta’s memory has failed him. 
What a tragedy of human life the poet has succeeded in 
presenting in this scene of Repudiation, where the lover 
and the beloved fully conscious about their sincerity and 
honesty have to grapple against circumstances which they 
cannot control ! And yet. as we have seen, the situation is 
of the lovers’ own making. Sakuntala’s repudiation shatters 
her golden dreams, she breaks down and is carried away, 
as we eventually know, to the celestial regions of Marlca’s 
hermitage. Here she gives birth to a son and leads a life 
of piety and self-control. Dusyanta, too, on regaining the 
ring which he had offered to his beloved bursts into remorse 
and repentance for the way he had behaved. His love is 
shown by the poet thus to be purified of its grossness by 
repentance, so that, even at the height of his grief for 
having repudiated his beloved, Dusyanta does not neglect 
his duties — he orders a proclamation that he himself 
would 4 be the near and dear one whom hie subjects might 
have lost He readily accepts Indra’s advice that he 
should at once march against the demons. 

In the last Act, Dusyanta arrives at Marica’s hermitage 
after enjoying the warm welcome offered by Indra for his 
victory over the demons. The drama opens with his 
arrival in Kanva’s hermitage and ends with his arrival 
in M&rlca’s. But what a difference between the two 
Dusyantas? In the first it is Dusyanta the King indulging 
in hunting and trying to kill an innocent deer. Being 
dissuaded, he spares the deer: but he gives up one indul* 
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gence only to pursue another, i. e., woman. The natural 
consequence of the adventures of such a lover is the 
growing number of Hansapa^dikas. In the last Act he is 
4 fresh like an autumn cloud, < returning from heaven and 
beaming, with the satisfaction of a duty done. The 
tranquil delight of his heart finds an echo in the calm 
and serene surroundings of the hermitage. In Kanva’s 
hermitage the waving sprouts and the couple of the 
Mango-tree and the Vamjyotsna creeper etc. all exerted 
an exciting influence on the heart. Here there are golden 
lotuses and desire-yielding trees and slabs of priceless 
gems and heavenly nymphs, and yet they are all subdued 
by the spiritual calm that reigns over the place. Naturally, 
Dusyanta and Sakuntala meet each other in such pure and 
serene surroundings after their repentance and mortifica- 
tion. The union is brought about through Sarvadamana — 
their child — who is the visible golden link that binds 
their hearts. Sakuntala no longer possesses her madden- 
ing beauty. She is ‘clad in discoloured garments and her 
face is emaciated by the observance of vows. Dusyanta 
“ has faded in complexion owing to his repentance, '* 
These physical attractions are not necessary to capture 
the heart. The reunion is not accompanied by any 
outburst of .blandishments. It has the serenity and 
sincerity of a confession and is accepted as such. It is a 
recognition of two hearts, one by the other, which are 
mutually tied by the silken cord of ideal love. The King 
explains to Sakuntala how he remembered everything at 
the sight of the ring and then otters to place it on her 
finger once again. Sakuntala replies, “ I cannot trust it. 
Let my lord himself, wear it/* ’ Sakuntala, the youthful 
maiden of Kanva’s hermitage, needed the external token 
of recognition and she banked so confidently upon its use 
in case Dusyanta did not recognize # her. What a 
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commentary upon the ficklenegs of that love which required 
such extraneous visible signs for its avowal ! But the 
same Sakuntala after her suffering has seen the light 
within and, despite her unwarranted repudiation by 
Dusyanta, continued with sublime magnanimjty* to 
“practise the vow of separation” from him. When her 
love has thus become spiritual and transcended material 
considerations, she no longer requires outward tokens of 
recognition as before. The unioif of the redeemed hearts 
already bound in wedlock is blessed by the divine sage 
Marica and approved by the gods. 

The S Ukuntalit is thus a story of the redemption of love. 
The first half shows the joy, the pleasure and indulgence — 
the ‘Paradise’ — which physical love brings. That 
Paradise is soon lost, based as it is on passion. The 
latter half presents the love in purgatory from which it 
emerges in its highest form and the peace and hapiness 
that are of the spirit: it is, as Tagore says, Paradise 
regained. 

Finally, the Rtu/hu too, in so far as it treats of love, i# 
cast in the same mould. Dilipa and Sudaksina, an adult 
pair — well assorted, for aught we know— see the fulfilment 
of their love in the birth of a son, which as shown above 
is the ultimate purpose of love as conceived by Kalidasa, 
Indumatl is a heavenly damsel born on the earth and 
married to Aja. Kalidasa has emphasised the bodily 
charms of Indumatl who bears a son to her husband Aja 
and dies in an accident. We know little about the nature x 
of her feelings towards her lord, though Aja’s deep love is 
described at length. The love of Raina and Sita is 
immortalized by Valmiki, and Kalidasa only follows 
him. Rama sent SHa away into the forest in order to 
appease the people who disapproved of his receiving her 
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back into his home after she had lived in Havana's abode. 
Kalidasa has vividly presented the conflict of the king 
and lover in Rama — the conflict between duty and love 
in which, although duty is apparently victorious, it is 
the \leej) inward love of Rama for Sita which triumphs. 
The abandonment of Sita is a sacrifice of love at the 
altar of duty so that Love may reign supreme. What 
incandescent idealism and nobility Sita’s words of 
message to Rama breathe ! Rama, too, on hearing the 
message was full of tears, for, “ afraid of the public scan- 
dal, he had turned Sita out of his home — but not out of 
his heart.” When he performed the Asvamedha sacrifice, 
Rama kept a golden image of Sita at his side while 
performing the sacrificial rites ! In the end Sita asks 
mother Earth to open out and take her into her womb, 
“ if I have never been disloyal to my husband iti thought, 
word or deed,” and Bhe dis-appears inside the earth; this 
may appear a strange though not unintelligible end of 
this paragon of Aryan womanhood. Sita loved Rama in 
life; she loves him now in ‘ death.’ Lastly, Agnivarna 
the lewd king is described as a reckless debauchee who 
meets bis end in the wake of his sensual excesses. Yet 
the widowed queen, who stands in line with DharinI and 
Auslnari, discharges her duty, more or less Sitarwise, of 
rearing the foetus in her womb so that the race may yet 
live. What devotion to duty of a nameless queen who, 
though wronged in love by her husband, suffered for the 
.sake of her love I 
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Below are given verses from Asvaghosa's Buddhacarita 
and Kalidasa’s ft aghuoamsa whose parallelism of idea and 
expression has given added point to the question of the 
relative dates of the two aiuhors : 

ftaghuvamsa Buddhacarita 

Canto VIP vss, 5-15. Canto III, vss. 13-24. 

rlfft frqrr. rR-pflft T%*f: 

R'^FTIH (I u . II RI^ST IRMrlSTP n 11 

j fj qqrfa?r fri^Tor ^531^33 i 
^Srsiq ^ %9TO5T- ii 5 I-’ q<i \ : qrO^j: u ?y " 

rrcsjqri^qnsN srr^grcR^iRnt: 

OTfr'r ?RR II ^ U ^tt:^ II ^ II 

3%ap?3RR ^!S*T 5Fl9f|%fWt 3**lf;RRt 3TIfTr?n®Tl*TlT 

I 331 5Ttf(- W^Rl*^ I nf^f g^r3F3^q$fT5TTeST: 

^41 1 1 * ii sfroftw. u u 

WIWi * *mlft 3 irf?? fcmf 

*n4i^ * gTfw3snwriw®r $>^1 qaft g qqq i fjqi ipt^r Rg$RRT* 
*Wf^c5**3 II \ ll rf: IppEIR R^opR u ^ u 

^un^rfi ^3Tgrc3Ri3i; q% 5 rt*r *r^n?q?si=ng[%qRt 
Uc^Vfil i fTflP^WSf3S* i rflflf ?R[ 

II ?• II II \C II 

fTi^tr g^ng^q^q*fo^igj*w 3Ri3^*3-*g rr;?j?tir <T^qqq‘n%?T- 

^ 35 cJigfg i R^o^OT<iTTOrr : tffST- fu^fH i ^op fi$3gw$ 
q^mi II ? ? II f5tfa* <r£3Tifi n t\ n 

* ^ frriUjritaft: 

^<TI'fTfn®I I 'TTII? ^falTprSlTTCRli ^r»Pn*i: i sflUrfTH^I^niT ^*11% l%iTlg(- 
*T31?1R1R#3 VT%I II ? * II fTi^nig: ll qo u 
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jrtis ^Y?in 1 <rer» wnmisww? .fOTEHft i gwi%"ig: sfR^wm^r nii 

<3N7 5P|ffT 5F«I«Kf'I3? ! I>l I! \\ 11 1 5tawi fN IfSJPR M? II 

ItWr 5#qp«?lf ?0i SSS3 #H f9li TIN [%$t 


NNIlt NBf I nfrmimfi5Wr >1% /|5 
^•nN^lliI. I: H 11 


Ngmifa n^ntwi: i ssqfcgsmHgfi- 
?wm =ui *mtim n^mi: u ;* n 
i ??'N N <T (I5THFT ISRITI unSToNHIst 
; ^3f( t%P =? | tFTOT WIN 5 tVtp 
j <*P "5 TI^WRl MS? I I 

1 3TN l%c* STmWTII <ST«T Ni?TI!?T 
! pr%5 : l ?WT! m q%qw?fiTP 
|NW5.l|NriTKNT NiK: li = ¥ li 
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